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[THER WELL MEETS THE MESSENGER FROM THE DARE ARMS. | 


A LIFE AT STAKE. 


By Leon Lewis. 
———@———— 
CHAPTER XV. 
Malice scorned puts out 
Mself; but argued gives a kind of credit 
To a false accusation. Massinger, 

Ow leaving the presence of Lady Chellis her 
baffled guardian crossed the corridor, and sought re- 
fuge in the library, shrinking from the gaze of the 
footman who was at his post, and whose curiosity 
seemed to have been greatly excited Uy the singular 
appearance of the bridal-robed visitor, whom in 
some way he associated with the recent disappear- 
ance of Miss Wilmer. 

Flinging ‘himself into a chair Mr. Wilmer was 
almost unconscious that Mrs. Barrat had quietly 
followed him, had closed and noiselessly locked the 
door, and_now stood before him with an anxious, 
troubled face, until her hard voice broke the silence. 

“Well,” she said, bitterly, “here we are cheated 
and robbed of all that we fancied we held secure. 
We have been outwitted by a simple girl who is 
more ignorant of the world than a child.” 

“It’s all your fault,” interrupted Mr. Wilmer, 
savagely. “If you had remained at home last night 
Adah could not have Jeft the house. What business 
had you to trust the key of her rooms to that trea- 
cherous maid ? - If you had exercised proper caution 
‘nd vigilance Adah might have been at this moment 
upstairs.” 

“True; but we did not dream that extra care 
and caution were required. I left her last night 
‘or the first time for months, and then only to 
visit my relatives. She escaped this morning be- 
fore | had risen. I have often left the keys with 
her maid, for you told me yourself that she could 
be relied upon, and that she believed her mistress 
to be really insane. Iam notto blame. Miss Wil- 
laer las been ‘so quiet of late that I believed she 
tad become resigued to ber fate. You saw her 





yourself yesterday, and told me that she was per- 
fectly apathetic.” 

“I did say so. I really thouglit so. We have 
been cleverly imposed upon. Oh, if I had only 
suspected that her apathy was assumed! If I had 
only imagined that her maid was treacherous to us! 
Now all is lost.” 

“Tt would seem so,” said the ex-governess, her 
tones appearing calm by contrast with her em- 
ployer’s impetuous manner. 

“Seem so!” repeated Mr. Wilmer, with savage 
irony. “I should think it would seem so. Iam a 
beggar,.a dependant upon the woman I have in- 
jured—indebted to her for a paltry pittance scarcely 
sufficient to keep soul and body together. I must 
vegetate in some distant country village, shut out 
from all the enjoyments to which I have looked 
forward for years. I have planned to possess her 
wealth—I have revelled in anticipations of the 
time when her estates would become mine—when 
all these luxuries,” and he gave a rapid compre- 
hensive glance around the stately apartment, “ would 
be my own. I have dreamed of the time when I 
should plunge into the gaieties of society, and bear 
my part among the proudest and wealthiest of the 
land. And this is the end of all my scheming! 
This is the fruit for which I have worked and 
waited so patiently! It was for this that I stifled 
all remorse, perjured myself, and was merciless to 
her from whom I now expect mercy.” 

His voice died away in an angry, despairing 
groan. 

The widow drew nearer to her employer. 

“You believe her story then of her marriage?” 
she whispered. “ You believe that she has become 
legally and truly the wife of Sir Hugh Chellis, as 
she declares herself ?” 

“TI believe she is married to somebody,” replied 
Mr. Wilmer, “but her husband may have assumed 
thename of Sir Hugh. It does not seem probable that 
the baronet would marry a woman who has been 
supposed for years to be insane. Yet the certificate 
is genuine.” 

_"That may be, but there is something wrong 





about the marriage. Did you notice how she blushed 
when you questioned her about her husband? It 
was a blush of shame and confusion, if I ever read 
any expression aright, and not a blush of modest 
embarrassment. Then he did not come home with 
her. Evidently he does not intend to fight her 
battles, or to take possession here. The truth is, 
James Wilmer,” and the ex-governess lowered her 
voice, and spoke in a crisp, impressive whigper, 
“there i8 a mystery about this sudden marriage, and 
I think I have penetrated it.” 

“ It will do us no good if you have.” 

“That remains to be seen,” interrupted the wo- 
man, with an air of self-confidence. “ But, before I 
explain, tell me something about Sir Hugh Chellis.” 

Mr. Wilmer was about to return an impatient 
refusal to this request, but the expression of the 
widow's face induced compliance. 

“Sir Hugh is about three-and-twenty, I believe,” 
he said. “He is gay and wild, fond of company, 
and knows how to throw away money. Last year 
he lost several thousand pounds at the Derby races, 
and I have heard that that did not cure him of 
betting. He has a very good estate in Wales, but it 
only produces him about two thousand a year. When 
his aunt dies he will be immensely rich.” 

“Ts he handsome ?” 

Mr. Wilmer looked puzzled. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” he said. “That is a wo- 
man’s question. He has blue eyes, light hair, a fair 
face, and a dashing manner—yes, I suppose he would 
be called handsome.” 

“If he were ugly,” said the ex-governess, mus- 
ingly, “ I should not wonder at the marriage. Of 
course he is deeply indebt. Two thousand a year 
won't provide for heavy losses at the Derby.” 

“Yes, he is deeply in debt,” assented Mr. Wilmer, 
impatiently. “And itis said that Miss Chellis has 
been angry with him of late on account of his extra- 
vagance and wilful folly. But what has all this to 
do with us ?” 

The. widow’s face brightened, and it seemed as if « 
heavy cloud had been momentarily lifted from it. 

“Tee,” she said, breathing more freely than she had 
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since the disappearance of hercharge. “ Listen tome, 
James Wilmer. It was agreed between us that J was 
to become your wife as soon as you entered upon 
the possession of your niece’s property. If youhave 
echemed and planned, I have executed. But for me 
you could never have persuaded the world of Miss 
Wilmer’s insanity. I have not given up my hopes 
of becoming your wife and taking a high station yet in 
society. I am ambitious, and I will not go back toa 
life of poverty and toil without first making a des- 
perate effort to attain something better.” 

“Well?” said Mr. Wilmer, inquiringly, but not 
hopefully. 

“T think I understand how this marriage was 
accomplished. Miss Wilmer has always been 
familiar with the name of Sir Hugh Chellis. Ad- 
miral Wilmer used often to tell her of Miss Dorothy, 
who might have become her aunt, but for the death 
of the Wilmer whom she had expected to marry. I 
daresay that your niece has often thought of the old 
woman who kept herself single for the sake of her 
dead lover. Adah is just one of these romantic girls 
to be impressed by such devotion. Shut up as she 
has been for years with her books and music, she 
has probably thought often of the Chellises, and 
grown to regard them as more chivalrous than ordi- 
nary people. When she escaped last night, instead 
of going to any of her family friends, who would have 
been frightened at her escape, and brought her back 
without delay, as she doubtless knew, she sought 
Sir Hugh Chellis, told him of your cruelty to 
her, and avowed that she was not insane. hen 
she must have led him on to propose an instant 
marriage—else she must have proposed it herself.” 

“But Sir Hugh would not marry so suddenly a 
woman supposed tobe imsane. He is not so chi- 
valric, or, as I should say, 80 downright mad.” 

But Miss Wilmer might have bribed him. When 
I found that she had disappeared this morning I 
naturally searched her dressing-case, and die- 
covered that her jewels were missing. You, have 
never dared to take them from her, particularly as 
you could not dispose of them, and you have said 
frequently that they would keep her quiet until after 
her birthday, They were worth an immense sum. 
I think she took them to Sir Hugh, and gave them 
to him in exchange for the protection of his name. 
He is in debt, you say, so the idea doesn’t seem so 
preposterous. The particulars were arranged, and 
this morning Miss Wilmer managed to escape and 
met him at church. There was a secret marriage, 
and then they separated forever. Your niece is too 
refined and delicate in her notions ever to receive 
him as her husband after bargaining for his name. 
They will not meet again. She will become the 
mistress of her estates, if you allow it, and your 
name will be covered with contumely. But there is 
another path open.” 

“ What is it?” questioned Mr. Wilmer, eagerly. 

“You can investigate the particulars pertaining to 
the marriage. Find out if my surmises are true, 
and then frighten this young baronet by threatening 
to publish to the world that he has been bribed to 
marry a lunatic. Threaten your niece that you will 
expose her want of modesty in marrying a perfect 
stranger—and possibly proposing to him—if she 
exposes your conduct to her, Then you and she 
will be upon terms of equality. Her marriage thus 
kept a secret, what can you not do?” 

Mr. Wilmer’s thjn face glowed, his dull eyes 
flashed with sudden hopefulness, and his fingers 
worked with irrepressible eagerness to clutch the 
fortune he had so lately believed lost to him for 
ever. 

“ You are a treasure, Jane,” he said, “and I will 
vawar4, vonr faithfulness to my interests as it de- 
eerves. As soon as I get possession of Adah’s 
money, if 1 ever do, I shall hasten to bring about 
our marriage. You would do no discredit to your 
station as my wife, my dear,” he added, with a look 
of appreciation at the somewhat coarse beauty of the 
ex-governess. “What am I to do first ?” 

“ Visit the rector or curate of the church where 
the marriage took place. Question him carefully, 
but betray nothing. Look at the church register, 
end assure yourself beyond all manner of doubt that 
your niece is really and truly married. Then come 
back and report, and I will tell you what to do 
next.” . 

Having 8 high regard for the abilities of his con- 
federate, Mr. Wilmer consented to obey her impli- 
citly throughout the affair, the more especially as 
his own unscrupulous brain could suggest to hith no 
other plan of retrieving his lost position. 

They discussed the matter thoroughly, recalled 
Lady Chellis’s remark {that she should guard her 
family name from injury, for the sake of her dead 
father, and thus rendered secure they planned and 
echemed without fear of exposure in the event of 

discovery. The ideas of the ex-governess were too 
crude as yet 10 be fully expressed, and she contented 





herself with amplifying the few directions she had 
already given, declaring that they must be acted 
upon before.she could say more. 

The interview ended, Mr. Witmer, in better 
spirits, went to his own room, made a walking toilet, 
and set out at once upon his visit to the curate of 
St. Mary’s. He did not dare to order the brougham, 
but quitted the house as silently as possible, pro- 
ceeded to the nearest cab-stand, engaged a vehicle, 
and drove to the church in which the marriage of his 
injured niece had been solemnized. 

It was not a pleasant drive to the worldly, dis- 
appointed man. Even in his present anxiety and 
mental disturbance he found himself shrinking from 
contact with the worn, brown cushions, the faded 
curtains and the soiled foot-rug. He had of late 
years been used to a daintly furnished equipage, 
and he shuddered now at the thought of giving them 
up, having a sudden realization of their value. 

“If I fail,” he muttered, hoarsely, “I must ex- 
change my carriage for the occasional use of a public 
cab. I must give up my horses and use instead a 
hired hack. Ican never doit. My luxuries are the 
best part of my life. To live upon the merest pit- 
tance, to drag out a life upon the bare necessities of 
existence—why it would be worse than death. 
Adah is used to seclusion. To be shut up again 
would not be half the trial to her that poverty would 
be to me!” 

He lapsed into a reverie, from whith he was 
aroused only by the stopping of the cab before the 
church he sought. He sprees, ome dismissed the 
cabman, observed that the ice was closed, and 
then walked slowly towards the little parsonage that 
adjoined the church, and seemed nestled protecfingly 
under its wing. He knocked loudly at the door, 
was speedily admitted and ushered into a neat little 
reception-room, which had, however, a strangely 
antiquated look. 

The curate joined him almost immediately. 

Mr. Wilmer had remained standing, and he stepped 
forward to meet his host, looking so grim om un- 
pleasant that the worthy clergyman involuntarily 
retreated a step. 

“Pardon me,” said the visitor, assuming a courtesy 
he did not feel, “but did you not marry a young 
couple this morning?” 

“T had that pleasure, sir,” answered the clergyman, 
ignoring the abruptness of the inquiry. 

“The lady was my niece and ward,” declared Mr. 
Wilmer. “It was a clandestine marriage ~ 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed the curate, concerned at this 
announcement. “Iam sorry to hear it, sir, but Ican- 
not see that I have been to blame. The gentleman 
brought a special licence and I could not do other- 
wise than fulfil his request to perform the cere- 
mony. I hope you are not displeased, sir.” 

That Mr» Wilmer was displeased was very evident, 
but the visitor chose to stifle his wrath and to as- 
sume a conciliating demeanour. 

“The marriage was perfectly legal, I suppose?” 
he asked. 

“ Perfectly so, sir. No formality necessary to 
make it binding in law was omitted.” 

Mr. Wilmer with difficulty repressed a groan at 
this declaration and remarked: 

“The bridegroom was Sir Hugh Chellis?” 

The clergyman bowed assent, looking nervous and 
ill at ease. He was a small man, with a very high 
forehead, a pair of restless blue eyes and a some- 
what shrinking figure. He was evidently a student 
of shy and retiring habits, but little versed in the 
ways of the world and at home only amidst his books. 

Mr. Wilmer read his character almost at a glance, 
and decided upon his course of actione. Assuming 
a sudden frankness he said: 

“T will be perfectly candid with you, my dear sir. 
The bride of this morning was my niece and ward, as 
I have said, but there are circumstances that render 
her marriage more than undesirable. Her father 
died insane. His daughter inherited his malady, and 
for several years has been closely confined to pre- 
vent her doing herself or others an injury. She is 
insane at this moment. In fact, my dear sir, you 
married aninsane woman this morning.” 

The clergyman uttered a cry of dismay. He was 
shocked and bewildered and scarcely knew what to 
say or do. 

“TI thought there was something singular about 
her,” he faltered, wiping his brows. “She kept her 
face heavily veiled throughout theceremony. They 
did not act like lovers. The young gentleman 
seemed anxious to get it all over, and the maid 
kept looking at the door as if fearing interruption. 
I fancied the couple were runaway lovers, but the 
licence was all right #nd——” 

“TI do not blame you,” said Mr. Wilmer, as the 
curate paused in his speech. “It is a sad affair and 
must be hushed up at any cost. The young couple 
were not acquainted with each other. They 





never met until last evening. They-have elready 








parted not to meet again. The marriage is there- 
fore to be kept a close secret.” 

“So the geatleman informed me after the cere- 
mony. He said that I was not to disclose his namo 
nor indeed the fact of the marriage. I am quite be- 
wildered, Mr. Wilmer.” 

And the clergyman glanced helplessly at the card 
of his visitor, which he had been crumpling between 
his fingers. 

It was easy to seo that the worthy divine was not: 
used to worldly difficulties, and Mr. Wilmer almost 
smiled as he saw that he need fear nothing from his 
indiscretion. The clergyman would not betray the 
fact of the secret marriage, lest he should be blamed 
for his want of penetration in not discovering tho- 
mental condition of the mysterious bride. 

“Would you object to showing me the church re- 
gister, my dear sir?” asked Mr. Wilmer, after a 
moment’s silence. 

The curate arose with alacrity. 

“‘T shall be glad to do so, sir,” he replied. “It is. 
but a step, if you will come with me!” 

He led the way to the church, Mr. Wilmer at his 
side, and they were soon in the old edifice, where the 
shadows lay thick among the tall-backed pews and 
about the old-fashioned pulpit. They did not linger 
here, but proceeded to the vestry, where they en- 
gaged in an examination of the register. 

It was a great leathern-bound volume, with pon-. 
derous brass clasps, grown rusty and discoloured with 
age. Its leaves were yellow, and the handwriting 
upon the early pages was faded, although still }c- 
gible. There were a few entries of a late date, as Mr. 
Wilmer noticed. The curate ran over the thick 
leaves with his fin and threw open the page. 
upon which was chronicled the marriage in ques- 
tion. 

The visitor scanned it curiously, various emotions. 
struggling for the mas in his heart. 

He observed that Sir Hugh Chellis’s name was. 
written in a bold, reckless hand, which gave a key 
perhaps to the state of his mind at the time of tho. 
marriage. His gaze lingered as if fascinated upon 
the delicately traced name of the bride—Adah Holte 
Wilmer. The full name was there—the surnamo( 
having been written without the knowledge of Sir 
Hugh. Mr. Wilmer was compelled to acknowledge 
that Adah had prospered in her effort to escape his. 
thraldom and to frustrate his designs, and that sho, 
was legally the wife of, Sir Hugh Chellis—if the. 
bridegroom had really been the young Welsh ba-. 
ronet. e 

The question of her marriage was set at rest. — 

The visitor was tempted to propose a handsome} 
reward to the clergyman forthe privilege of abstract- 
ing the one precious leaf from the register, but » 
glance at the anxious face beside him showed him that 
he would only injure his cause by the request. The 
curate, shy and unworldly as he appeared, was not 
a man to listen quietly to any wrong proposition, 
and Mr. Wilmer wisely dismissed all thought of ab- 
stracting the leaf then or at any other period. 

“ Yes, the marriage is legal—I have settled that. 
point to my satisfaction,” he sighed, as he closed the 
book. “The young man can procure a divorce if he: 
desires hisfreedom. But I daresay he will prefer to 
bury all remembrance of his folly, and forget the, 
event of this morning.” 

“If the lady be insane, I should not think the 
marriage could be legal,” suggested the curate, as he 
restored the volume to a stout-oaken cabinet, and 
locked the door upon it. “At any rate, the young 

tleman would have no difficulty in procuring Lis 
Fecdom, under the circumstances !” 

Tt was not Mr. Wilmer’s object to carry the idea of 
his nieco’s insanity into a court of law, for he knew 
well that no competent physician would corroborate 
his assertion, so he informed the clergyman that the 
affair must be hushed up for family reasons. The 
statement passed unquestioned, the curate expe- 
riencing a decided relief when he found that he was 
not to be called upon to give evidence against his 
own supposed stupidity. 

The interview within the church was not prolonged. 
Having enacted the part of a grief-stricken relative 
to perfection, Mr. Wilmer made his adieu, and re- 
turned homewards meditating upon the-knowledge 
he had gained, and resolving it into material for iu- 


ture use. 

Meanwhile Lady Chellis had not been idle. 

For a few moments enly had she given way to 
nateral and pardonable weakness, after the with- 
drawal of her late persecutors, and then she drew 
herself erect, looking grave and thoughtful, and an 
expression of quiet reseluteness gathered upon her 
features. P 

Her faithful attendant observed théchange in lier 





with wonder and much secret h ness. 
“ Miss Adah,” she said, genthy, fearing to interrupt 
had } the train of her mistrose’s thoughts, yet too anxious 
to keep silence, “I'm afraid t¥at Mr. Wilmer avd 
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Mrs. Barrat are plotting against you. I heard them 
go into the library. It is possible that they may shut 
you up again——” 

“No, they will not!” quietly interrupted the 
maiden, while a delicate glow kindled in her cheeks. 
“[ean protect myself now, Nelly. Have no more 
fears, but trust all tome!” 

“But what will you do, dear Miss Adah?” ques- 
tioned the girl, anxiously. 

“You shall see, Nelly. Come with me! Before I 
do anything else I must change this dress,” and she 
glanced smilingly down at her bridal robes. 

Arising from her chair, followed by Nelly, carrying 
her bonnet'and veil, Lady Chellis quitted the room, 
and ascended the marble staircase slowly, con- 
scious that the footman who had admitted her and 
the old butler were standing together in the hall, re- 
garding her with looks of astonishment, not un- 
mingled with awe. 

“Shall we go up to your rooms, Miss Adah ?” ques- 
tioned Nelly, as they halted on the first landing. 

Lady Chellis hesitated, glanced up the staircase 
in the direction of the rooms where she had been con- 
fined for months, and then responded, resolutely : 

“No, Nelly, my rooms are no longer up there. I 
am tired of those lonely chambers, with their deso- 
late view, and never wish to enter them again. 
This way!” 

She crossed the wide corridor and opened the 
door of the state-chamber, heretofore occupied only 
by distinguished occasional guests. It was a large, 
lofty room, with ample windows, a canopied bed, a 
velvet carpet, and the usual appurtenances of a luxu- 
rious private apartment. 

“Now, Nelly,” said Lady Chellis, as the attendant 
deposited the bonnet and veil upon a damask-covered 
ottoman, “run up to my rooms, and bring me down 
something to wear.” 

The girl hastened to obey, soon returning with a 
number of delicate garments, which she laid down 
before locking the door. 

“Now assist me to dress, Nelly dear, not as a 
bride, but as the mist of a h hold of her 
own,” said the young bride, with something of gaiety 
in her tones. “ We must not lose time, you know.” 

Her demeanour was so expressive of self-con- 
fidence that Nelly forgot her many fears, and 
assisted at the toilet with more spirit and satisfac- 
tion than she had felt for many months when simi- 
larly engaged. 

In a few respects only Mr. Wilmer had rightly 
fulfilled towards his niece his duty as her guardian. 
He had lavishly supplied all her personal and mental 
requirements—more, however, with the object of keep- 
ing her quiet than from a desire to gratify her. Adah’s 
wardrobe, therefore, was unexce} tionable, and emi- 
nently suited toa young lady of her great wealth 
and rightful position in society. 

The white silk robe was exchanged for a dress of 
bright crimson silk that trailed over the carpet ina 
glowing train ; jewels were clasped about her slender, 
column-like throat and tapering arms, her purple- 
black hair was gathered loosely in a low coil at. the 
back of her head and fastened there by a gemnied 
arrow ; and the toilet was completed by the addition 
of a large shawl of Spanish lace which she wrapped 
carelessly about her elegant figure. 

“You are very beautiful, my lady,” said the maid, 
admiringly. 

“Am 1?” was the careless response, while the 
proud, sweet face was lighted up with a flush like a 
ray of sunshine, “Itis well, Nelly, ifIam. But come!” 

With a stately grace she walked from the room, 
and descended the staircase, Nelly following her. In 
the hall below the footman and butler still lingered, 
but they shrank from observation, wondering anew 
at the bright apparition which they scarcely dared 
to hope was their young mistress. 

1 Chellis entered the drawing-room, and then 
said: 

“Nelly, bring those two men in toseeme. Quietly, 
so that Mr. Wilmer does not hear you. I am not 
guite ready to meet my guardian again.” 

The maid stepped to the door, beckoned to the 
two men, and returned with them. As they entered, 
rather shyly, the young bride stood near the door, 
waiting to receive them, somewhat grave, yet 
thoroughly magnificent in her brunette loveliness, 
her soft black eyes glowing with a steady light, 
and her red lips quivering with a smile, 

The gray-haired butler—a pleasant-looking, in- 
telligent man—entered in advance of the elderly foot- 
man, Lady Chellis regarded him a moment, her 
smile deepening, and then she said: 

“Don’t you remember me, Watkins? and, Baker, 
have you forgotten me?” 

“Miss Adah!” exclaimed both the men, at once 
convinced of her identity, and surprised that they 
were so readily recognized by one who had so long 
been declared insane, and whom they had not seen 
for years, 





“Yes, I am Miss Adah!” she responded, still 
smiling, but with a shade of gentle authorjty run- 
ning through her tones. “You have both of you 
doubtless heard that I am insane. I am not so—I 
have never been so. I cannot explain my uncle’s 
motives in giving out that I have been deprived of 
reason, but if you are. familiar with the contents of 
my dear father’s will you will comprehend the case 
at once.” 

The two men exchanged significant glances, and 
the butler said : 

“T have often fancied, Miss Adah, that Mr. Wil- 
mer had shut you up so as to get your fortune. I 
heard you singing once, in your prison, upstairs, and 
I said to myself that no lunatic could sing like that. 
Are you going to stop, Miss Adah?” 

“Yes, Watkins. Mr. Wilmer and Mrs. Barrat go 
this week. You and Baker were old servants of my 
father, and you were always faithful to him. You, 
Watkins, were my father’s steward during many 
sea-voyages, and often, when I was a child, he en- 
joined youalways to remain as faithful to his daughter 
as you had been to him. I am going to be mistress 
here, and if you choose to stay you must regard Mr. 
Wilmer and Mrs. Barrat as mere transitory guests 
during the remainder of their stay and devote your- 
selves to my interests. Can you have sufficient 
faith in my sanity to obey meimplicitly as your 
mistress ?” 

There was little hesitation on the part of the two 
men. The old steward, as he had said, had always 
cherished a suspicion of the true state of the case. 
He had always been devotedly attached to the child 
of his old admiral, and had often regretted that he 
could not testify his devotion to her by faithful ser- 
vice such as he had given her parent. Looking at 
her he observed how quiet was her manner, how 
clear and eollected her speech, how reasonable her 
demeanour, and he gave in his adhesion with a 
hearty, sailor-like warmth, declaring that words were 
not necessary to prove her sanity, and that no one 
with common sense could doubt it. 

The footman echoed the words of his superior, and 
that both were honest and in earnest their indignant, 
admiring faces testified. 

“It is well,” said Lady Chellis, smiling. “But I 
have another communication to make. I was married 
this morning to a gentleman whose family was well 
known to my dear father,” and the dusky red like that 
of an autumn leaf shone on her clear cheeks as she 
made the confession. “I do not intend to live with 
my husband—but the terms of my father’s will have 
been complied with—I am wedded before reaching 
the age of twenty-one!” 

The old steward stared, then smiled, and then 
gave vent to his joy in various undignified antics, 
which exercises he concluded with a cheer. 

“You're your father all over, Miss Adah,” he cried, 
delightedly, and he nodded his head towards the 
door. “ Well, I'm beat. I wouldn’t a believed it. 
Only last night I was a sayin’ that in three days more 
everything’d belong to Mr. Wilmer, and here it’s all 
settled accordin’ to the will, and you’ve come into 
your fortun’. This is prime !” 

The footman shared the infectious joy of his 
superior, and both wonld have given expression to 
their feelings in a regular man-of-war’s cheer, when 
Nelly interrupted them, begging them not to arouse 
Mr. Wilmer, who was in the library. 

“No, he ain’t, begging your pardon,” said the foot- 
man. “He went out soon after Miss Adah went up- 
stairs, a long while ago. Mrs. Barrat’s in there, but 
no one else.” 

“T thank you both for your delight at my good 
fortune,” said Lady Chellis, kindly. “I hope you 
will always remain with me. If you are faithful 
and devoted to me, and I know you will be, you will 
always have in me a kind friend who will not desert 
you in your oldage. Watkins, I wish you would com- 
municate what I have said te the housekeeper and 
the other servants. If any wish to go let them do 
so. To those who stay you may promise for me that 
they shall not regret it!” 

She dismissed them as she concluded, and the old 
steward, big with the news, rushed down to the ser- 
vants’ hall to relate what had just occurred, followed 
by the footman, equally eager te be heard. 

In a few moments sounds of commotion arose 
from below, voices were heard in altereation, cries of 
incredulity, mingled with joyous exclamations, until 
it seemed as if a miniature Babel reigned. The con- 
fusion finally culminated in a rousing triple cheer, in 
which the shrill voices of women mingled with the 
heavy shouts of the men. 

Lady Chellis listened to that cheer pleased and 
excited ; her maid sobbed hysterically with delight ; 
and, during a momentary pause, the library door was 
heard to open, as if the ex-governess sought to learn 
the cause of the unusual disturbance. 

At this juncture the door-bell was pulled im- 





patiently, and all sounds of hilarity ceased instantly, 


as Baker hastened upstairs to admit the arrival. It 
was Mr. Wilmer, who had returned. He paused a 
moment to reprimand the footman for inattention to 
his duties, and then passed on to the library, closing 
the door behind him. 

He had hardly disappeared when the servants 
came trooping upstairs, headed by the butler and 
housekeeper; the young bride stepped into the 
corridor, greeted them all kindly, and then opened 
the door of the library and walked in. 

Mr. Wilmer had just informed his confederate that 
his niece was really married, but that he con- 
ceived hopes in regard to his future, when he was 
startled by the appearance of the radiant bride, in 
her sumptuous dress, attended by her maid, the 
butler, the housekeeper, and all the servants of the 
establishment. 

His first salutation was an oath. 

“Mr, Wilmer,” said Lady Chellis, coldly and 
quietly, “I have entered into possession of my own. 
I have informed my servants that I am not insane 
and have never been so. I have also told them that | 
am married,and consequently entitled to my father’: 
wealth. They have all agreed to serve me, and they 
know that you are now but a casual guest who wil! 
leave within a week, while Mrs. Barrat will go to- 
morrow. No interference from either of you in my 
household affairs will be tolerated. You have fallen 
into your rightful position at last, and I have risen 
to mine,” 

The guilty confederates were stunned by her 
promptness and energy in establishing her positior 
and could not find voice. to reply. The triumphant 
heiress regarded them for a moment with a glance not 
all of triumph, for, though they had bitterly wronged 
her, hers was a heart too noble to exult in their 
downfall or to cherish revenge, then she turned and 
left them to themselves, her dependants following 
her. 





CHAPTER XVI; 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretcli; 
Incapable of pity, void and empty, 
From every drachm of mercy. Shakespeare. 

Str ALLYN DaRzE rose abruptly, and quitted his 
study, as Therwell entered it, after the visit of Lord 
Tressilian. The baronet’s heart was torn with con- 
flicting emotions, and he could not at that moment 
look even with tolerable calmness upon the man 
who had wrought such desolation in the life of Ide. 
To know that the young viscount loved his daughter, 
and that a marriage with him would not be distaste- 
ful to her, added the last possible drop of bitterness 
to his already overflowing. cup of sorrow. He re- 
tired to his room, shut himself up in’ solitude, and 
did not make his appearance again that day. 

Therwell was thus left to himself, and thrown 
upon his own resources for amusement. Ilde and 
her friend, Kxte Arsdale, spent the remainder of the 
day in their private apartments, and a sort of gloom 
seemed to have come over the deserted lower roome 
of the mansion. ‘The unwelcome guest did ndt ap- 
pear to notice it. With a smile on his lips, or hum- 
ming softly to himself, ho wandered in and out of 
the drawing-room and adjoining apartments, looking 
over books and portfolios of pictures, éxamining 
mineral cabinets and foreign curiosities, strolled 
about the grounds, questioning the gardeners, and 
suggesting changes—in all his movements exhibit- 
ing a calm sense of future proprietorship that did no: 
fail to provoke comment and discussion. 

He took his dinner alone when evening came in 
the handsome dining-room, which was brilliantly 
lighted with chandeliers, but nevertheless looked 
lonely and desolate. If he were chagrined at the 
absence of his host and the young ladies he carefully 
concealed this feeling from the attentive servants, 
and politely inquired if Sir Allyn’s headache were 
better, and if his daughter were in attendance upon 
him. He ate his dinner undisturbedly, lingered 
over his wine for an hour, and then sauntered out 
upon the lawn to smoke a cigar among the pleasant 
shadows of the April evening. 

“Rather dull here,” he muttered, as he struck a 
match and applied a cigar to its sudden fiery glow. 
“Rather cool too—this treatment of me by Sir Allyn 
and his daughter. But I understand it all. They 
would rather have taken Lord Tressilian into the 
family than Vincent Therwell. I must bring down 
my lady’s pretty haughtiness, but perhaps it will be 
as well to wait until she becomes my wife. It wil! 
be a rare pleasure to tamo her proud spirit by and by.” 

Me flung away the half-burned match, and placed 
the cigar between his lips, puffing meditatingly a: 
it as he walked up and down the avenue; his hands 
clasped behind him. He looked and felt perfectly at 
ease, but it is quite possible that his self-composure 
would have vanished had he but glanced upwards 
and caught sight of a face at an attic window—a 
face full of bitterness, hatred, and revengeful longing. 
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That face belonged to the new seamstress, Mrs. 


Amry. 


Unconscious of any unfriendly scrutiny, Therwell 


moved slowly about under the trees, but never be 


yond the range of those glowing eyes, the fiery spark 
at the end of his cigar paling and reddening with 
the coming and going of his breath, and the glimmer 


of the etar-light outlining his stout figure. 


The cigar had nearly burned itself out, and he 
was thinking of going within doors, when he heard 


a sudden sound as of someone whistling almost a 
bis elbow 


"he lad had just observed the figure of Therwell 


and the whistling hed been a brief effort at self-en- 


couragoment in an attempt to pass him. 


“What do you mean by startling anybody in this 
fashion?" exclaimed Sir Allyn’s enemy, throwing 
away his stump of cigar, and emerging into fuller 


view 


“T didn't go for to do it, sir,” was the whimper- 


ing response. “I was feared ’twas a ghos’, sir.” 
“Tt’s of no consequence,” said Therwell. 
can go on.” 


But the lad showed no inclination to do so. He 
surveyed the ample proportions of Therwell, looked 
earmmestly at his face, and seemed to be engaged in 
identifying him with some preconceived idea or 
Apparently satisfied at last, he drew 


description. 
nearer, and said 


“ Be you Mr. Therwell, sir, that’s a visiting here ?” 


Therwell replied in the affirmative. 
“Then here be a note for you, sir, from Mr. 


Hoadley, of the Dare Arms,” said the lad, in a tone of 
relief, aa he produced from the lining of his cap a 
“Mr. Hoadley said I was to 


folded scrap of paper. 
be careful and to give it to you without bein’ seen.” 

He delivered the note, received the bit of silver 
flung to him, and then disappeared down the 
avenue, without waiting fora response. 

Therwell drew a little box from his pocket, struck 
a taper match, and read the note by its flickering 
light. It was brief, and written in a peremptory 
style, demanding an immediate interview at the 
village inn. 

“IT was going down there,” he said to himself, as 
he deliberately burned the note. “ Hoadley seems 
impatient. I think I will take a turn down to the 
village now, especially as Sir Allyn and his daughter 
will remain invisible until merning.” 

He set out at once upon his errand, unconscious 
that his steps were followed. Mrs. Amry had wit- 
nessed the delivery of the note, had seen him begin 
to read it, and had then donned her bonnet and 
shawl and stolen downstairs into the grounds, sus- 
pecting that he was about to grant an interview 
to some friend, and desiring to witness it. 

Therwell did not pass out at the lodge-gates, but 
walked through the park, and sprang over the palings 
into the road, his movements being accurately copied 
by the strange woman who had constituted herself 
@ spy upon him. 

The walk to the village was not long, and it was 
briskly performed by Therwell and his pursuer, 
who kept at a safe distance behind him, yet near 
enough to keep him continually in view. 

The Dare Arms was the principal inn of Eden- 
ville, and stood in the High Street, in an admi- 
rable situation for business. There was a square 
sign swinging over the door, and a large red lantern 
above it, the latter serving as a beacon to travellers. 

The door opening into the bar was ajar, and 
severul men were seen drinking their tankards of 
ale, or glasses of less innocent beverages at the 
counter. There was a cloud of smoke from pipes 
and cheap cigars, and through the smoke scarcely 
any face could be seen distinctly. 

‘Therwell paused a moment at the door, looking in 
upon the scene, then his gaze rested upon a corpu- 
lant man, whose chief feature was acarbuncled nose. 
This personage was behind the bar, assisting to 
serve custo.ners, and his manner declared him to be 
the innkeeper himself. Catching one of his roving 
glances Therwell nodded significantly, and passed 
through the room into the parlour beyond. 

He was almost immediately joined there by 
Hoadley. 

The two men greeted each other by shaking 
hands heartily, and the innkeeper placed a chair 
for his guest's accommodation, after which he locked 
the door and remoyed the long white apron that 
osramented his peraon, 

“We can talk here without being overheard, 
Therwell,” he said, familiarly. “You only stopped 
here a minute or two last night on your way home, 
so | didn't haye a chance to arrange when we 
should meet again. Luckily the boy found you in 
the grounds. It wouldn’t look well to see you and 
me too intimate.” And he chuckled. 

Therwell did not resent the familiarity of his host. 
He seated himself, begged Hoadley to do the same, 





He started, turned, and beheld a village 
boy plodding up the avenue towards the dwelling. 


“You 


innkeeper might wish to say. 


out of sight. 


fractured. 


himself opposite the latter. 


Therwell, as the other did not speak. 
that Sir Allyn has done well by you. 


baronet to being innkeeper for yourself.” 


flitting over his rubicund face. 


tofore.” 


desire. 
to last much longer. 


all shilly-shally like the baronet. 


has been for years.” 
“ But what has this to do with us ?” 
“A good deal. 
out of the inn, that’s all. 
I'm sure‘of that. 
feather my nest quickly, or not at all.” 
“ What would you do?” 
The innkeeper hesitated, directed a furtive glance 


countenance exhibiting an expression of doubt and 
anxiety, and then he said, boldly : 

“The truth is, Therwell, I've a family de- 
pendant upon me, and I must do what I can while 
[ve the chance. It has occurred to me that I can 
say something that Sir Allyn would pay handsomely 
for, besides letting me go scot-free.” 

He paused, half frightened at his own temerity, 
and looked at his companion. Therwell was regard- 
ing him with a cold smile, his face not having lost 
its impassiveness. But there was something in his 
eyes that caused Hoadley to shrink back with fear. 
“Go on!” said the guest, in his bland, oily tones. 
“Or shall I finish the story for you? You want to 
make a good bargain. Your gains in trade come in 
too slowly to suit you. You are ready to make 
terms with whoever will pay you the best. You 
will be faithful to me if I can pay you handsomely.” 
The innkeeper muttered that the case had been 
stated in a nus-shell. 

“Well, Hoadley, that’s all well enough. I don’t 
blame you. Everyone for himself—that’s my motto. 
Ican show you that I can pay you better than Sir 
Allyn can, besides continuing you at the Dare Arms. 
You have only had this place rent-free. How would 
you like to own the inn, with the few acres at- 
tached ?” 

Hoadley’s eyes sparkled greedily. 

“ That would suit me,” he muttered. 

“Tf you are faithful to me then, you shall have 
it in one month from to-day,” declared Therwell. 
“If you play me false, you cannot seriously injure 
me, for 1 have another witness to backme. The re- 
sult would be on the one hand that you would be 
disgraced, kicked out, and, perhaps, imprisoned. 
On the other hand you would possess a neat property 
that would do to leave to your children.” 

“But how can you give me the deed in one 
month ?” 

“Easily enough,” and a self-complacent look 
beamed from the usually dull eyes of Therwell. “In 
one month I shall be the husband of Miss Dare!” 
“She has consented then ?” 

“Of course. Could she refuse? To save her 
father, she has agreed to marry me at the date men- 
tioned. As her husband, I shall be owner here. It 
is for your interest to see me master of Edencourt, 
for we are so leagued together that our interests are 
one. You cannot betray me without endangering 
yourself, and I must be true to you! I know you, 
Hoadley,” and Therwell smiled. “ You but threat- 


ened to reveal all to raise your value in my eyes. 
But you see now whom it is for your interest to 
serve !” 





and signified his attentiveness to whatever the 


His back was towards the window, and he did not 
- | observe that a face had appeared there among the 
bushes for a moment, and that it bad then passed 


If he had suspected it, and investigated the 
matter, he would have found Mrs. Amry secreted 
under the window, amidst the shrubbery, in a posi- 
tion. well calculated to overhear what was said 
t | within the room, her design favoured by the fact 
that one of the panes of glass was conveniently 


> The innkeeper brought from a cabinet in the wall 
a decanter and a couple of glasses, deposited them 
upon a small table beside his guest, and then seated 


“You've a comfortable nest here, Hoadley,” said 
“T must say 
You did not 
make a bad change from being valet to the late 


“Well no,” replied Hoadley, a satisfied smile 
“This is a good 


me last night that I could depend upon you as here- 


“So you can, Therwell—so you can,” interrupted 
the innkeeper, hastily—“ that is, if you will do as I 
The truth is, I believe Sir Allyn ain't going 
He's a mere shadow now. 
If he should dia, it would be all up with us, for his 
daughter wouldn’t stand any nonsense, I assure you: | away, while Therwell was shaking hands finally 
She’s one of the upright and downright sort, not at 
Where he is 
weak she is strong. She is head at Edencourt,and| “I 


If Sir Allyn dies I shall be turned 
Miss Dare don’t like me. | marriage. 
Under the circumstances, I must 


at the impassive face of Therwell, his own sinister 


“Yes, I see!” said the innkeeper, satisfied wit), 
the promises of the ex-secretary, and thinking ty 
himself that, when Therwell became Sir Allyn’s son. 
in-law, he should claim even greater emoluments 
than those promised. ‘It is for my interest to stick 
to you, Therwell. To be candid, I didn’t meay 
what I said about telling Sir Allyn, for he might 
choose *o use my confession against me. It’s settled, 
then, that I am to own the inn in a month from 
to-day?” 

“Yes, you may depend upon me,” said Therwell, 
convinced that he could trust his confederate. “| 
shall not break my word.” 

“Have you seen Shaweross since you left Eden. 
court ?” 

The guest returned an evasive reply. Shawcross 
was the person alluded to by Sir Allyn as the third 
witness against him, the others being Therwell and 
Hoadley. It was not in accordance with the cantion 
usually exercised by the ex-secretary to-unveil his 
resources to anyone, so Hoadley was left as wise as 
before with regard to the man for whom he had in- 
quired. 

“T cannot stay long,” said the guest, pouring out 


business, and I have made money by it. I don’t} draught of brandy from the decanter, “lest 
deny that.” I be missed and it be suspected that I am here. 
“Why then did you wish to see me? You told| Remember that we are in the same box, Hoadley, 


and if anything happens to me you will share my 
fortunes, good or bad, as they may be.” 

The innkeeper promised unswerving fidelity, and 
the two engaged in discussing their past and future, 
revealing nothing more that bore upon the mystery 
in the life of Sir Allyn. Mrs. Amry, under the 
window, listened to all they said and at last stole 


with his confederate. She glided down the road, 
keeping close to the hedge, and muttered : 

am upon the track of some deep villany 
against Sir Allyn and Miss Dare, and I will unveil 
it if human being can, and save them both from 
misery. There is something behind this talk of 
i There is some reason why Miss Dare 
has consented to become Therwell’s wife. I must 
discover that reason. In any case,” she added, “| 
can be a friend to Ilde Dare. When she.befriended 
me to-day she little knew that she was giving 
home to one who would come powerfully to her aid 
in her hour of deepest peril!” 

(To be continued.) 





A Srrance Starement.—One of the French 
journals says that the Emperor Maximilian, before 
fastening himself up at Queretaro, placed his papers 
in order, sent them to London, and confided to M 
Louis Blanc the task of publishing them! Some 
months back it was said that he had sent to Queen 
Victoria the private letters addressed to him by the 
Emperor of the French, which are of great impor- 
tance. 

Roman Remains at ANDOVER.—A Roman villa 
has been dug out at Andover, in Hants, by the 
Rey. E. Kell and other Hampshire archwologists. 
It is 65 feet long, and 45 feet broad. The roof had 
been supported by massive pillars. Two fireplaces 
have been discovered, also a quantity of fragments 
of Roman pottery, glass, iron articles, and coins. The 
Roman station of Vindonum is believed to have been 
in the neighbourhood. 


Postage oN Letters EXCHANGED THROUGH 
British Maris.—A uniform scale of progression for 
charging postage having half an ounce as the unit 
throughout has been extended to the correspondence 
exchanged in the British mails vid St. Thomas and 
vid Panama, between the United States and the 
West Indies and countries on the west coast of South 
America. In future, therefore, the postage upon all 
letters exchanged through the British mails, whether 
via England, via St. Thomas, or via Panama, will be 
advanced a single rate for each half ounce or frac- 
tion thereof, instead of charging, as heretofore, two 
rates for every ounce or fraction of an ounce when 
the latter package exceeded one ounce in weight. 
Frre-Worsuir 1n IrnELAND.—The old Pagan fire- 
worship still survives in Ireland, though nominally 
in honour of St. John. Ona Sunday night recently 
bonfires were observed throughout nearly every 
county in the province of Leinster. In Kilkenny 
fires blazed on every hillside at intervals of about 
mile. ‘There were very many in the Queen’s County, 
also in Kildare and Wexford. The effect in the 
rich sunset appeared to travellers very grand. The 
people assemble and dance round the fires, children 
jump through the flames, and in former times live 
coals were carried into the cornfields to prevent 
blight. Of course the people are not conscious that 
this midsummer celebration is a remnant of the 
worship of Baal. It is believed by many that the 
round ‘towers were intended for signal fires in con- 
nection with this worship. 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 


a eee 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
“Or lose them,” cried Crow, passionately. “In 


‘the real pandemonium I don’t believe there can be 


found a worse man than you are, Sam Wilkins, for 
you are tempting me to connive at the blackest 
villany a man can be guilty of. If I assist in de- 
frauding this girl I shall go down to the dogs at a 
railroad pace, and you'll drive the locomotive that 
sends me there.” 

“Very well. Let us start on the journey at once, 
for I am bound to take it, with you for my com- 
panion. I can see no reason why it should end so 
disastrously though. Twenty-five thousand pounds 
will set you up in the world again, and with my 
share of the spoil I intend to become a gentleman of 
leisure. I shall cut the law, and play the part of a 
man of fashion, In fact, I have been thinking of 
the feasibility of getting possession of the whole 
fortune by marrying that sharp girl who was so 
quickly recognized by me as a kindred spirit. If I 
can only accomplish that, old fellow, I'll give you 
ten thousand more. What do you say to that now?” 

Crow regarded him with a dull stare, in which 
anger and admiration were almost equally blended. 

His astute companion considered him a headlong, 
soft-hearted dunce, easily influenced, and if once in 
difficulties incapable of extricating himself from 
them without assistance from shrewder brains than 
he himself possessed. 

He was reckless in expenditure, an unsuccessfal 
though secret gamester, and the tempter who now 
awaited his decision never for one instant doubted 
what it would be. He knew that, bluster as he 
might, Crow had no real strength to contend against 

im. 

After a long pause he fretfully said : 

“I don’t see why you should reap the principal 
advantage from—from the fault I was guilty of. 
Even if I consent to a division of the spoil my share 
is ridiculously disproportioned to yours, for I can’t 
rely with certainty upon more than the twenty-five 
thousand. That girl will never consent to marry 
you, Sam Wilkins, take my word for it.” 

‘I don’t know about that. I think my chances 
pretty good, considering the hold I have over her. 
I shall make the effort, at any rate, for she pleases 
my fancy; she’s a regular clipper, and no mistake.” 
‘She's a sognine swindler, and nothing less; and 
if you should force her to marry you to save herself 





Eur. BATES’S WOOING. } 


from the consequences of what she has dared to do, 
she would poison you if she wished to rid herself of 
you. That style of woman isn’t safe to meddle 
with, I can tell you.” 

The face of Wilkins lost something of its impas- 
sive expression as Crow thus brusquely spoke. 
He laughed faintly, and said: 

“That suggestion merits consideration. Well, 
perhaps it will be best to let Miss Gordon off safe 
with the lion’s share; but I won’t be hard on you, 
Ben. If you are not satisfied with what I have 
offered you, Iam willing to add five thousand more 
to your share. That is nearly a third of what I ex- 
pect to get; and considering that I have taken all 
the trouble and the risk, too, I think it a fair division. 
What do you say?” 

“T might say yes if I had anything worth speak- 
ing of to go on with till the old woman dies. 1 owe 
five times as much as the hundred you offered me just 
now, and I shall come to grief if I don’t get enough 
to pay my debts very soon.” 

Wilkins reflected a few moments, and then said: 

“ T have saved up two thousand pounds, and I will 
divide that with you now on account, so that you 
can square up, and have something left to keep you 
going till our fortune is paid in. Does that satisfy 
you, Ben ?” 

The tempter knew that this bait would prove 
irresistible to his needy and extravagant listener. 

Crow suddenly put forth his hand and grimly said : 

“Needs must. I don’t see anything else that I 
can do; and after all I need not be so anxious to 
secure a great fortune to Inez Lopez that she may 
bestow it on another man. Perhaps Fenton won't 
have her if she loses her chance of the money; so 
here goes, old Sam. Give me an order for the thou- 
sand. I'll not ruin myself and blow on Jem Blag- 
don to serve a girl who wouldn’t care if I were 
hanged to-morrow.” 

Wilkins grasped his hand, shook it heartily, and 
said : 

“That’s the right spirit, old fellow. I thought 
I should be able to show you where your true in- 
terests lie. Save yourself in preference to all the 
world, for nobody else will look after you, I can tell 
you. Here is the money; but before I write the 
order you must give me your solemn oath that you 
will not go back from our contract, and there mustn't 
be any whining about repentance and all that chaff.” 

“T understand; where’s the book? Iam ready 
now to swear anything you may demand. I only 
hope that the old woman won’t be in the way much 
longer, for I can’t afford to wait for my inheritance.” 





“Her life isn’t worth a month’s insurance. She 
can’t live many weeks, for she has fits that get 
worse, and the doctors say there is no help for her. 
Here is the Bible—so now, old fellow.” 

The oath was taken; the order given for the 
money ; and Crow, with a sudden and characteristiv 
revulsion of feeling, went away whistling a merry 
tune. 

Wilkins sneered as he put out the lightiand pre 
pared to leave the scene of their conference. 

“ He’s gone now to that private gambling-place, and 
as likely as not he'll be cleaned out again before 
morning. Well, I can afford to keep him going «- 
while, for he has made my fortune for ‘me. ‘1 wonder 
if it would be such a risky thing to make that girl 
marry me now? I believe I could do it, for’ she 
would not dare to say no, if I threatened ‘her with 
exposure and ruin. But then she is as sharp as | 
am, and I have no proof of her agreement with me. 
All she would agree to was to give me an order 
with her own hand for a hundred thousand pounds 
in exchange for the will, when she comes into pos- 
session of the Horton estate. Of course she'll burn 
it as soon as she gets it, and all we shall have to 
do will be to keep our own counsel. No, I think [ 
had better not play the spooney on such a losing 
game as that might be, though I'll swear she is the 
most tempting piece of millinery I ever cameo 
across.” 

Having thus decided, Mr. Wilkins locked his door. 
put the key in his pocket, and sauntered away wv 
favourite haunt of his own where shilling whist ana 
deep potations were the amusements of the night. 

The more he drank the whiter he looked, for he 
was one of those slow-blooded creatures who never 
flush and rarely betray excitement. His game was 
as cautious to the last as it was at the commence- 
ment of the orgies, and he arose from the table a 
considerable winner, as was usually the case. 

The following morning Crow informed his 
uncle that he had been unsuccessful in his endea- 
vours to elicit anything from Wilkins, and that 
gentleman shrugged his shoulders, and replied : 

“Tt’s just as I thought. A fantastical dreamer, 
like Mr. Lopez, should not throw groundless sus- 
picions on even so slippery a fellow as sharp Sam.” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Rosa Gorpon seemed floating on the topmost wave 
of prosperity, and she cherished the belief that she 
would soon be_wafted into the safehaven of worldly 
success. 
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Her days were assiduously devoted to the amuse- 
ment of her fretful charge, for Mrs. Hawks became 
even more irritable and exacting as her disease as- 
enmed its last fatal phase, and her nights were de- 
voted to the excitements of the ball-room. 

Rosa found it easy to lead this double life, for it 
was the duty of Mrs. Perkins to attend to her mis- 
tress at night, and her companion of the day was 
never called on after she retired to her own apart- 
ment. 

Since her affliction Mrs. Hawks had secluded her- 
self from society, and she was not a woman to make 
or keep friends who would cling to her through weal 
or woe. So, in spite of her wealth, she was an 
isolated wreck drifting slowly to the inevitable 
bourne, and dependant on hirelings for the atten- 
tions she needed. 

That she had a heart was proved by the sudden 
affection she had conceived for the artful young 
flatterer who had made herself mistress of her 
weak peints and played on them for the h- 
ment of herown ends; and Rosa now exulted in the 
triumphant certainty that she had almost within her 
grasp the means of indulging her wildest dreams of 
splendeur. 

The fortune bequeathed to her she looked on as 
fnexhaustible, and she felt as if about to be gifted 
~vith Aladdin’s wonderful lamp or the purse of Far- 
tunatus. 

The sum Rosa had agreed to pay young Wilkins 
to secure her succession to the Horton estate she 
thought a mere bagatelle: the large amount that 
would be left would amply supply her most fantastic 
wants, and she revelled in anticipation of the splen- 
dour with which she weuld surround herself. 

She thonght with pleasure of her free, untram- 
melled condition, for she had something of the wild 
Bohemian spirit within her, and she joyfully planned 
wanderings to and fro in which she would consult 
only her own whims and be accountable to no one 
for her actions. 

The gay freedom of such a life she could fully @p- 
preciate, and Rosa panted for the hour to arrive which 
would place her in a position to enjoy it. 

If that poor, deluded old woman could only have 
read her thoughts while she hovered so affectionately 
around her, and examined the traces left day by day 
of the gradual approach of the grim conqueror, she 
would have driven her from her presence with exe- 
crations. 

As it was, in her blind helplessness, she clung to 
the only creature who seemed to love her, and sur- 
rendered herself to the conseling delusion that one 
heart at least would mourn over her when she was 
laid in the last home of the living. 

Inez now came every day to visit her aunt, but 
her coldness towards the unoffending girl never re- 
laxed, and Mrs. Hawks took pains to show her how 
entirely she was devoted to her adopted daughter. 

If this preference wounded her niece, she would 
not betray it; for Inez was too proud to suffer Rosa 
to see that she keenly felt how much she had lost in 
being supplanted by her; though she still cherished 
the hope that something would occur to enable her 
to checkmate in her turn her aspiring rival. 

The season at Newport had nearly come to a close, 
and more than half the gay votaries of fashion had 
already winged their way to other. scenes of folly 
and display, but Mrs. Hawks was too much depressed, 
and really too ill to think of returning to her city home. 

So far as Rosa was concerned, her sojourn there 
had been a brilliant triumph. She had been a 
“ bright particular star"’ wherever she appeared in 
public, and the faint cloud of mystery that shrouded 
her actual position only rendered her more interest- 
ing to the outside world. 

Through the agency of Kitty Bates it was whis- 
pered that Miss Gordon would certainly become the 
possessor of a brilliant fortune on the death of the 
relation to whom her days were so sedulously devoted, 
and this added the crowning halo to the goddess 
of the hour. 

Hearts were laid at Rosa’s feet, bat their pos- 
sessors, with a single exception, were destitute of 
fortune themselves, so she smiled, sighed, and so 
sweetly declined accepting them that she made fast 
friends of her admirers, in spite of the coquetry 
which had lured them on to a declaration. 

Adolphus Bates was the only one of her lovers 
who could boast of worldly wealth, and Rosa 
shrewdly suspected that he wanted her prospective 
fortune to bolster up the business of Bates and Son, 
as much as he wanted herself. But she played her 
part with such consummate tact that Adolphus soon 
surrendered at discretion, and became the most de- 
voted of her slaves. 

Rosa thought it as well to have more than one re- 
eource, and, in case anything should happen to dis- 
appoint her golden dreams, she could hold him to his 
pledges as a man of honour, and at least secure the 


As to herself, she did not consider that she was 
bound by any promise she had made, for she had 
been very careful that they should not be such as 
she would find it difficult to break if her hopes were 
realized in the possession of the Horton estate. 

Adolphus was simply tiresome to her; his family 
she considered parvenus, who could only be tole- 
rated for the facilities they had afforded her to enter 
the charmed circle of gay society, but she had really 
no respect or affection for any of them. / 

From this sweeping condemnation not even Kitty 
escaped, though Rosa cherished a faint feeling of re- 
gard for the unselfish and devoted girl who thought 
far more of her friend's success in society than of her 
own. 

Affairs were in this unsatisfactory condition when 
@ new acter appeared on the scene, 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


Goprrey Fenton arrived late one evening at the 
hotel, and took possession of a room which a 
friend had secured for him. He could not go to 
the Glades that night, so after resting an hour he 
made a careful toilet, and went into the ball-room 
tosee who among the lingerers at Newport were 
known to him. 

That letter which it had cost Inez so much to write 
had never been received by him,so he was in bliss- 
ful ignorance of all that had lately happened at the 
Glades. He had left Quebec before its arrival—had 
travelled rapidly through Nova Scotia, and taken a 
steamer at Halifax for London. Thence he came 
by rail to Newport to visit Inez before setting out 
dor his home. 

Fenton was joyously happy in the prospect of so 
soon meeting the only girl he had ever truly loved ; 
he was full of animation and gay hopes, and never 
had he looked more magnificently handsome than 
when he walked carelessly into the Vanity Fair in 
which he was wont to play so conspicuous a part. 

The first person Fenton encountered was a young 
man, nearly connected with himself, whose presence 
there filled him with surprise. He eagerly stretched 
forth his hand to grasp the one extended to him, and 
exclaimed: 

“You here, Denham! How did youcome to stray 
so far from your native shades? I own that Iam 
surprised to find you at Newport.” 

The young man to whem he spoke was dark, ear- 
nest-looking, with a most interesting though not re- 
gularly handsome face. He was slender and graceful 
in person, with that distingué air which is more im- 
portant to one of his sex than mere beauty of fea- 
ture. He smiled faintly as he replied: 

“ Nor would you have seen me here now if my 
own wishes alone had been consulted. I came with 
my sister» who was in precarious health, and her phy- 
sician thought that the air of this place, combined 
with sea-bathing, might restore her. I am happy to 
say that his prediction has been verified, and Anna 
is so nearly well that we are thinking of leaving next 
week.” 

Fenton said: 

“ My movements are very uncertain. I shall wait 
here for letters from home. But I am very glad to 
hear that Anna is here with you.” 

Denham gave him a searching glance, but he care- 
lessly said : 

“I suppose that you would hardly linger here 
longer than absolutely necessary when such an at- 
traction awaits you at home. I saw Mr. Hastings’s 
family first before I left, and Opal was looking her 
loveliest.” 

Fenton only said: 

“ Ah, indeed! I am happy to hear it.” 

Denham gave him another inquiring glance and 
then said: 

“By the way, speaking of Opal reminds me that 
there is a young lady here who always makes mo 
think of her. They are alike, and not alike, if you 
can understand that; one is a simple child-woman, 
with her heart upon her lips, the other a practised 
woman of the world, who knows how to allure the 
shyest bird into her nest. She is a study to an ob- 
server like myself, aud I think she is a unique speci- 
men of the sex.” 

“Ah, indeed! I should like to see this rara avis 
you have discovered. I pretend to be a connoisseur 
in women, you know, and something original in that 
line always piques my curiosity. Can you point her 
out to me?’ 

“Yes, presently. She is waltzing now with the 
young Londoner it is said she is going to marry. 
They will whirl this way in a few moments, and I 
think you may recognize her yourself from her re- 
semblance to Miss Hastings.” 

A disagreeable recollection of a face that he too 
had thought like Opal’s arose in Fenton’s mind, but 
he mentally said: 





belle, though she might be a very brilliant one if 
she only had wealth. I hope sincerely that Rosa 
Gordon and I have parted for the last time. It woulg 
be very awkward to encounter her just now.” 

While these thonghts flashed through his ming 
the dancers whirled before his eager eyes. 

One bright figure, robed with exquisite taste ang 
skill came floating through the mazes of the fascinat- 
ing waltz with the and brightness of a sylph, 
She lifted her eyes for a moment to the superb form 
of the young Antinous who leaned carelessly against 
a pillar, and turned them away again as coolly as if 
the shock of his sudden a ce had not sent an 
electric thrill through every fibre of her being. 

Rosa waltzed on, but when they reached the farthest 
end of the ball-room she said to. young Bates, who 
was her partner: 

“Let us sit down and talk. I am tired, and my 
head aches a little.” 

He found a seat for her, and smilingly said : 

“ This is the first time I have heard you complain 
of fatigue, Miss Gordon. I am really afraid that you 
are overtasking your strength by waiting so un- 
tiringly as you do upon that old lady, who will not 
be so obliging as to get out of a world in which she 
has become a supernume Sed 

Rosa put up her hand deprecatingly. 

“Hush, hush, Mr. Bates! pray do not talk so; I 
cannot permit it. Mrs. Hawks is the best friend I 
have in the world.” 

“ Not the dest, Rosa,” he whispered, “nor, I hope, 
the dearest. I am glad that you are willing to talk, 
for I have a great deal to say to you; and, of late, 
you have seemed to avoid me when I wished to be 
serious.” 

“Serious!” she in a mocking tone. “If 
you begin in that style I shall take refuge among the: 
dancers again. After being shut up with a dying 
woman all day, and one whose physical sufferings. 
are often terrible to witness, don’t you think I need 
something at night to cheer my spirits and restore 
elasticity to my nature? No, Mr. Bates, no serious 
conversation for me, if you please. When I need 
that I will go to the clergyman; my poor old friend 
has had to pray with her since she grew so much 
worse.” 

“You know what I mean, Belle Rosa,” replied Mr. 
Bates, in a slightly piqued tone. “I think it is timo 
that we understood our true position towards each 
other, I have written to my father, and so has Kitty. 
His reply to both of us came to-day, and he is most 
anxious to welcome you as—as his daughter. ill 
you pledge yourself positively to me, Rosa? You 
know that I love you more adoringly than any of the 
suitors who have laid their hearts at your feet. You 
have given me hope, but not certainty, and that is 
what I seek now.’ 

“How can I give you certainty till we are actually 
before the altar? ‘Till the irrevocable words are 
spoken there is time to recede.” 

She looked up into his face with her fascinating 
smile; and Mr. Bates was dazzled, though a littlo 
angry. He said: 

“It is a poor contract that binds but one party, 
Miss Gordon, and I make none such. You hold mo 
in honour bound to you, while you assume the right 
to cast me off if it should suit you to doso. Is not 
that what your words imply ?” 

“T don’t know—I am scarcely competent to givo 
an opinion on so grave a subject just now, for my 
head begins to ache very badly. I can endure tho 
light of this room no longer. Come on the terrace— 
let us promenade in the cool night breeze, then I may 
recover my scattered thoughts sufficiently to satisfy 
your exacting spirit. I owe an immense debt of 
gratitude to your family, Mr. Bates; and I do not 
know why you should think me capable of treating 
its most important member as badly as you just now 
hinted I might.” 

The tone of injured pathos in which she spoke— 
the confiding manner with which she clung to his 
offered arm—disarmed her lover; for, by this time, 
Adolphus Bates had become so completely fascinated 
by her graceful wiles as to believe himself irrevoca- 
bly in leve with her. ‘ 

“Fergive me,” he murmured, “for doubting you 
for a moment, but when the whole happiness of my 
life is atstake can you blame me for being anxious 
to secure your promise beyond recall?” : 

“ Words are but breath,” she replied, with a slight 
langh that again chilled his ardour, “and I think that 
enough has ed between you and me on this sub- 
ject to enable us to understand each other perfectly. 
Pray let us talk of something else. I have had so 
much love made to me during the last few weeks that 
I begin to feel as if I have been living on a diet 
of mawkish sweetened water. Not that I place 
your protestations in that category. Ab, no—they 
are the wine of life, Adolphus, and I have quaffed it 
as the sweetest elixir my soul has ever received. 
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were uttered had the full effect she intended. The 
flattered lover pressed her arm to his side and 
whispered : 

“ Angel of my life, you do well to distinguish me 
from the rest of your adorers, for I am sincere; I 
Jove you for yourself alone, Rosa. Before you con- 
fided to me the brilliant prospect that is opening be- 
fore you I had bowed at your shrine and offered the 
devotion of my life to the only woman I had ever 
sought to marry.” 

“But not before Kitty had betrayed my confi- 
dence,” thought Rosa, but she only smiled up in his 
face, and said something in reply that seemed to 
thrill him with happiness. He lifted her hand to his 
lips, for they were almost alone on the piazza, and 
stood beneath in the soft light of the full moon, talking 
in the low, earnest tones so charming to betrothed 
lovers. 

Rosa was like a sleek and beautiful cat playing 
gracefully with the mouse she is torturing to death; 
and, try as he would, Bates could extract from her no 
pledge more definite than those she had already given 
him. 

We will return to Fenton, who had recognized her 
with a thrill almost of repulsion, for he remembered 
their last parting, and the fleeting interest with which 
she had inspired him fled before the humiliating 
truths Rosa had spoken to him in that farewell 


scene. 

But little as Fenton cared for her now, the chill- 
ing coolness with which Rosa's eyes recognized him 
and turned away again annoyed him. He had so lately 
been the ideal of her young heart that his vanity 
could not endure the conviction that she was already 
fancy free—that she could cut him as coolly as if 
they had been no more to each other than ordinary 
acquaintances. 

Denham aroused him from his unpleasant thoughts 
by asking : 

“ Did you remark the resemblance I spoke of? I 
saw Miss Gordon look full at you, and you must have 
noticed her.” 7 

“Yes, that young lady is the one,I suppose. She 
is like Opal, but, as you say, the resemblance is only 
external. That girl has little in common with so 
pure and unworldly a creature as I know Mr. 
Hastings’s daughter to be.” 

“You jump at conclusions very rapidly, it seems,” 
replied Denham, with a laugh. “How could you 
discover all that bya single glance at a pretty face ?” 

“I did not. I make no pretensions to second 
sight. I have met Miss Gordon before to-night. 
Iknew her well in Newhaven, and I am deeply 
mystified as to how she can be playing the part 
of a belle at Newport. She was then a music-teacher 
inthe academy in which she had been educated. 
Who is she here with, pray ?” 

“With an aunt, or a cousin, I believe. It is some 
rich relation, I know, who cannot live much longer, 
and it is whispered that this young lady will inherit 
from her nearly half a million.” 

Fenton’s lip curled. 

“Then Miss Gordon has discovered to whom she 
belongs. When I knew her she was in profound 
ignorance of her own antecedents. She had been 
sent to Newhaven almost in her infancy, a brilliant 
education was bestowed on her, and then she was 
left to fight her own battle with the world. I am 
glad to hear that her family have owned her at last. 
What is the name of this aunt ?” 

“ Hawk, or Hawks, I don’t know which. The old 
lady is afificted with epilepsy, and is almost at her 
last gasp, it is said. But what ails you, Godfrey ? 
You look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

Fenton hadindeed grown pale even to his very lips 
as he heard the name of Rosa’s supposed aunt, but 
he rallied and lightly said: 

“Oh, it is nothing. I have not been quite well 
for a day or two, and the close atmosphere of this 
room affectsme. Let us walk out into the open 
air.” 

As they emerged from the door they saw two 
figures at the farther end of the piazza, and the 
young men moved in the opposite direction. They 
stopped behind the shadow of a pillar, and Denham 
again spoke of Rosa. 

“ Thoughout the day Miss Gordon devotes herself 
to her aunt, but at night, after the old lady is safely 
disposed of, she comes forth to charm the hearts of 
her numerous adorers. I think she is the most con- 
summate flirt I ever saw.” 

“Does Miss Gordon really presume to pass herself 
of as the niece of that afflicted lady? Since you 
named Mrs. Hawks I am convinced that this young 
girl is no mere related to her than I am. I know 
something of her family and I am perfectly certain 
that Rosa Gordon does not belong to it.. What mo- 
tive she can have for passing herself off as one of 
eer : qn fathom.” 

“Of whom are you speaking, Godfrey, and why 
haven’t you come in search of your old friend before 











this time?” asked a clear, feminine voice at his 
elbow. 

A slender, dark woman, with black eyes and hair, 
and a lively, piquant expression, held out her hand 
to Fenton. 

The family resemblance to herself and Denham 
would have proclaimed their near relationship had 
not Fenton already known her as the sister of his 
friend. 

He took her hand, raised it to his lips, and gal- 
lantly said: 

“Tam enchanted to find you here, Mrs. Langley, 
looking as well and as handsome as ever, though 
your brother tells me that you have been an invalid.” 

“Yes; but that is past and gone. I am myself 
again, thanks to the bracing air of this delightful 
place. You have lost none of your gallantry, I per- 
ceive, Godfrey, for you flatter as charmingly as ever. 
But my curiosity is aroused. Who were you and 
Guy so gravely discussing when I approached ?” 

“We were speaking of this brilliant Miss Gordon 
who has turned the heads of half the young men 
here,” explained her brother. “Fenton knows 
something of her, and he declares that she is not re- 
lated to the old lady she claims as her aunt.” 

“Oh, I have a new chapter of gossip on that 
subject,” was the lively response. “Miss Gordon 
now appears in quite a new character. She is the 
adopted daughter of that rich old lady, and will be- 
come the heiress to the whole of the fortune.” 

“ How did you learn that, Anna?” 

“From the lawyer who made the will. Mr. Manly 
was an old college friend of my father, and he has 
been talking with me for the last hour. But he 
spoke of this affair in confidence, remember, and 
neither of you must repeat anything about it. He 
is in a very great worry about the will, for he thinks 
it very unjust. He recognized Miss Gordon among 
the dancers, and pointed her out to me as the young 
lady who has achieved such success for herself.” 

“Can this be true?” asked Fenton, in dismay. 


-*How came Rosa Gordons with Mrs: Hawks? and 


how has she dared to set aside the claims of her 
niece in favour of a comparative stranger? Inez 
Lopez is the legal- heiress, and she is far more 
worthy to succeed to Mrs. Hawks’s fortune than this 
young adventuress can be.” 

“Fie! Godfrey ; do not use such a word as that 
with reference to any lady,” said Mrs. Langley. 

“Tt is the only one I can justly apply to Miss 
Gordon, Cousin Anna,” replied Fenton, with some 
warmth. “If such a will has been made it is a most 
iniquitous one, and that half-demented old woman 
has been cajoled into making it. I know something 
of this young girl, and I am afraid that she has few 
scruples concerning .any action that may serve her 
own interests. How, I again ask, did she come to be 
placed near Mrs. Hawks? Some enemy to her niece 
must have done it.” 

“T can tell you nothing as to that; but I am under 
the impression that she engaged herself to live with 
Mrs. Hawks as her companion, and in that capacity 
made herself so agreeable to the old lady that she 
adopted her, and finally settled her fortune upon her. 
Are you a friend to Miss Lopez that you take up her 
cause so warmly ?” 

“Yes, I am her friend—one of the few who will 
stand by her till her cause is righted. I must make 
an effort to unmask this fair flatterer to Mrs. Hawks. 
Of course the will can never stand, for the estate 
comes from the Horton family, and Miss Lopez will 
be its last representative ; and it will be a shame and 
a disgrace to the memory of her aunt to have such 
an instrument offered for probate. If I can prevent 
it it shall not be done.” 

Mrs. Langley earnestly regarded him while he 
spoke in this excited manner. She said: 

“You seem deeply interested in this affair, but I 
am sorry to tell you that Mr. Manly does not agree 
with you. He thinks the estate must go to Miss 
Gordon unless a will made by Mrs. Hawks’s father 
not long before his death can be found. The clue to 
its hiding-place has been lost in some inexplicable 
manner, and if it cannot be recovered the property 
devolves to the adopted danghter of the old lady, 
burdened with an annuity of a thousand a year to the 
poor girl she has so effectually rivalled. But pray 
make no use of this information, Godfrey, for Mr. 
Manly would never have spoken of it had not his 
mind been so full of it that he could think of little 
else. Lawyers, you know, do not often speak freely 
of the affairs of their clients, and Mr. Manly is usually 
reserved enough; but to-night hecould talk of little 
else than this strange will. As I am unknown to all 
the parties, and tolerably discreet, I suppose he 
thought himself quite safe with me.” 

“Is Mr. Manly the family lawyer?” asked 
Fenton. 

“ Yes, I believe so; for he spoke of Mrs. Hawks's 
father, and referred to business transactions with him 
previous to his death.” 


“Then he should be responsible for the missing 
will, and I shall——” 

He stopped abruptly, coloured, and, langhing in an 
embarrassed manner, went on: 

“Tam deeply interested in this affair, Anna, for 
f am well acquainted with both these’ young ladies. 
I have the highest respect and esteem for Miss 
Lopez, and if Ican serve her in any way I shall en- 
deavour to do it. You need fear no imprudence on 
my part, however, for Imust procecd very cautiously 
myself if I would succeed in circumventing Rosa 
Gordon. She shall never defraud Inez Lopez of her 
inheritance if I can prevent it; and I will use every 
possible means to unveil to Mrs. Hawks the dupli- 
city of which I am convinced she has been made the 
victim.” 

“You speak very harshly, Godfrey, of this yeung 
girl. She is very lovely in person, and all who know 
her seem fascinated by her. It is strange that you 
should think so differently of her. How have you 
learned to-know her so well as your words would 
imply ?” 

Fenton hesitated 2 moment, and then, with an em- 
barrassed laugh, replied : 

“T don’t mind telling you, Cousin Anna, for I 
know you won't bring me into trouble by talking in- 
discreetly when you get back home. I knew Miss 
Gordon while I was at college. I was attracted by 
her because she reminded me of Opal Hastings ; and 
—well, perhaps I flattered her more than was quite 
prudent, considering my position. You understand 
what I mean.” 

Mrs. Langley nodded, and Fenton went on: 

“TI did not intend to mislead her. We talked 
poetry and nonsense enough, heaven knows, but J} 
thought she meant no more than I did. It was a 
pretty pastime enongh for us both while it lasted, 
and might have ended in nothing serious if the 
young lady had not discovered that she was to be 
left to make her own way in the world. 

“She thought I was rich, and—well the end of 
the matter was that she rather forced an explanation 
from me. There was a scene of course. I said 
everything I could think of to soothe her pride, for I 
do not think that any deeper feeling was elicited on 
her part. But she showed temper enough to con- 
vince me that whoever ventures to put her in har- 
ness Will have a tough time of it holding the reins. 
I would not be the fellow to do it for all the money 
she expects to cozen that poor old woman out of.” 

(To be continued.) 





Curious PHENOMENON.—The poople of Cashel 
recently witnessed an extraordinary aerial ascent. 
About three o'clock, p.m., a ton of hay which was 
standing in a field at Maryville, the property of 
Captain Graham, suddenly rose, passed over the 
housetops and has not since been heard of. Birdsin 
large numbers followed the erratic hay-rick. The 
phenomenon is ascribed to a whirlwind or to Fe- 
nians, or to a dissolution of Parliament, or to the 
commencement of Ireland being taken 1,000 miles 
off, a la Bright’s proposal, or to a distraint from the 
parochial authorities, or to a desire to emigrate, 
which is national, or to anything else. 

A WATERSPOUT IN W1ZSBADEN.—A letter from 
Wiesbaden gives some details of a singular calamity 
that has befallen that town. A few evenings back, a 
waterspout, greater than those of 1810 and 1882, 
broke over the place, causing incalculable damage. 
The Kursaal has been all but destroyed. Enormous 
stones and articles of furniture were carried along 
the streets by the torrent, which in one place made 
a channel for itself nearly six metres deep. Three 
houses are said to have fallen, and the celebrated 
Neroberg vine belonging to the Duke of Nassau is 
totally ruined. Two women and three children aro 
reported to have perished. In the evening the mud 
and the dead fish—several carp had been at an 
earlier hour caught in the Place du Théitre—ex- 
haled so bad an odour that an epidemic is feared 
Some persons say they felt the shock of an earth- 
quake. 

THe Earnty History or Six THrowine.— 
Previous to the year 1718 the whole of the silk used 
in England was imported “thrown,” or formed into 
various threads and twists, from Italy, where it was 
made by a secret process. About the year 1715 Sir 
Thomas Lombe, an alderman of the city of Londen, 
dispatched his brother John to Italy to find ont by 
fair means or foul the secret of the manufacture. 
John was furnished with ample means by his brother 
Thomas, and by a judicious use of the “oil of 
palms” and the adoption of various disguises he 
succeeded in gaining admission to some silk-mills in 
Piedmont. While acting the part of a careless ob- 
server, or of a workman, he found opportunities of 
making sketches and even models of the machiuery, 
together with notes of the process, and of becoming 





a skilled silk-throwster. His real character was 
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however ascertained, and he was obliged to fly to 
avoid assassination. Two Italian workmen accom- 
panied him, snd with their help and the assistance 
of his models aud notes he commenced to make the 
machinery. He chose Derby as the scene of his 
operations, and, having arranged with the corpora- 
tion for an island on the river, he erected a mill, pro- 
bably with his brother's money, at a cost of 30,0001. 
‘The building is stillin existence and is known as the 
“Old Silk Mill.” In 1718 a patent was granted to 
his brother Thomas for the machinery; and the 
specification of this patent has been brought to 
light, after having been lost for more than fifty 
years. The Italians were furious at the loss of their 
monoply; and a woman was sent to Derby with 
orders to gain the two Italian workmen in Lombe’s 
employ, and to compass the destruction of their 
master. According to Hutton, a slow poison was ad- 
ministered, and Lombe died, after two or three years 
of great agony, about the year 1724 or 1725. 


PAUL CLIFFORD’S PEARL. 

“PavuL,” said John Burton to his friend, “I fear 
you axze fast becoming an incorrigible bachelor, and I 
do regret it; for l assure you one’s own fireside and 
& good wife always bring peace and blessedness.” 

“Tagree with you perfectly, John; but the great 
feat is to find, and then secure a really good wife. 
Such a boon I shall never possess.” 

“Paul Clifford, 1 wish I could understand why 
among all your extensive circle of acquaintances you 
cannot select a companion.” 

“There are many reasons, my dear friend,” replied 
Paul, seriously. “Iam truly anxious to marry, but 
as yet I have never met a woman I could for one 
moment wish to call my wife. I see none in the 
large circle in which I move but young ladies wholly 
absorbed by fashion and vain worldly show. Then, 
as you know, I am rich in this world’s goods; and, 
for that cause, all these fashionable butterflies seek 
to enchant me, not for any worth that I may possess, 
but for my paltry gold. Ah, John, had I been a poor 
man years ago I might have been made happy by 
wooing and winning some noble woman's pure affec- 
tions, for I well know that there are excellent, loving 
hearts to be won; but, as I said before, those hearts 
are not for me!” 

The above conversation took place in John Burton's 
bright and cheerful library. John was the happy 
possessor of a charming home and loving wife ; and, 
knowing the amiable disposftion and noble qualities 
of his frieud, he longed to see him similarly situ- 
ated. 

Paul Clifford was an eminently handsome, refined, 
and intelligent person, just thirty-two years of age; 
and, as may be gathered from his remarks, was the 
possessor of a large fortune, which made him greatly 
in demand among manceuvring mammas and mar- 
riageable young ladies. 

So much had he been sought that he was thoroughly 
disgusted with society, and was fast making up his 
mind to travel alone all the days of his pilgrimage 
here below, when he stepped into his friend’s sanctum 
and the above conversation took place. 

“What is it, Paul, that you are looking for in a 
wife—beauty, wit, wealth, or—— ?” 

“ Stop, Jolin, net one of those requisites do I seek. 
Of beauty—with its powder, paint, vanity, and selfish- 
ness—I am heartily weary. Of wealth I have a 
superabundance ; and for wit I see no necessity. No, 
I seek not these! Rather by far give me amiability, 
piety, true womanly scorn for all that is false and 
deceitful ; and, above all, warm and devoted love for 
your humble servant without a thought of gold. I 
never meet a young girl without thinking, what is 
she in her home circle? what is her every-day life? 
why must I always see the company side of the pic- 
ture ?” 

John heard bis friend in silence; then, suddenly 
breaking the long pause that had ensued, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Paul, [ see but one way for you to discover what 
you wish, and that is, to go incog. to some place and 
there study female character.” 

“T declare, John, I never thought of that! What 
a capital idea! If I knew where to go, 1 would act 
on it.” 

“ Paul Clifford, I know the very girl for you, but I 
am determined you shall find her yourself, and I 
assure you she is a pearl worth seeking. All I will 
tell you concerning her is, that she will be in the 
village of next week, where she will stay fora 
short time. The house in which she will remain is 
a well-filled boarding-house, and a large number 
of young people from her place of residence will 
reside there also. Suppose you go to Pleasant Place, 
for a few days, and, donning a white wig and whis- 
kers, play the part of a deaf old man. You can then 
seek for my pear! without molestation or suspicion.” 





“Agreed! that will be grand fun! and, if it dis- 
cover one true heart worth my winning, you will 
find me grateful for life.” 

Leaving our friends still chatting in the library, 
we will pass over two weeks and then take a look 
into a splendidly located residence, not fifteen 
minutes’ walk from the charming village of —— 
The house was a very large and showy one, entirely 
surrounded by a stately piazza, which was usually 
well filled with old and young, who enjoyed the 
cool breeze and splendid views that it commanded 
of the neighbourhood around. Before the house 
stretched a large, well-shaded lawn, where rustic 
seats and tall swings told of rest and enjoyment. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon when 
the village stage stopped at the gate at the foot of 
the lawn, and an aged man was seen to alight and 
slowly wend his way to the house. His long white 
hair and ample beard of the same snowy hue, to- 
gether with his slightly bent form, as he leaned 
heavily upon his cane, seemed to shadow forth in- 
firmity and care; while a large pair of spectacles, 
with blue glasses, lent a strange and odd appearance 
to his whole visage. 

“T declare, Sarah Hartley, here comes a charming 
new beau! I think we shall be proud of this 
arrival!” exclaimed Matilda Blake, a beautiful girl, 
that stood in a small group close by the old man’s 
side, as he passed along, while a titter went from 
one to the other; but without noticing the remark 
he ‘passed into the house and disappeared, leaving 
the young ladies and their laughing rudeness to 
themselves. 

A few moments after the tea-bell summoned the 
boarders to a well-spread table, and among them 
came the same old man, who was addressed by the 
proprietor of the establishment as Mr. Hawkins, but 
who, as may easily be guessed by our readers, was 
no other than our friend Paul in disguise. He took 
his seat, not heeding the remark, quite loudly spoken, 
of Matilda Blake, who sat opposite : 

“Here comes old gray-beard. I wonder where 
he found his fashionable blue goggles.” 

The smothered laugh that followed this was 
checked as they perceived that when the host ad- 
dressed him he spoke in a very loud tone, so there- 
fore the unladylike remarks had fallen upon very 
deaf ears, and thus their attention soon turned to 
other persons and things. 

Paul was not ‘sorry for this, so, wisely concluding 
that neither Matilda Blake nor Sarah Hartley could 
be the pearl for which he sought, he passed his eyes 
over the assembled party, scanning closely each in- 
dividual, but could not guess from their appearance 
who was the person mentioned by his friend. One 
charmingly beautiful young lady attracted his atten- 
tion the most, as he had met her before at a party 
and had been quite pleased with her winning ways. 
He knew her name to be Estelle de Lancie, and, 
wishing that she might prove to be the pearl, he 
determined to observe her movements closely, so after 
the meal was over he followed this young lady and 
her mother into the parlour, and taking a news- 
paper from his pocket he seated himself in a corner 
apparently to read, but in reality to observe without 
being observed. 

Mrs. De Lancie seemed to be an invalid, and her 
pale cheek and sunken eyes immediately claimed 
his sympathy. But he soon concluded that there 
was no sympathy for her suffering parent in Estelle’s 
bosom, for much to Paul’s surprise she sank into 
the only easy-chair in the room, exclaiming im- 
patiently to some remark of her mother’s : 

: am oe need not say anything more about it, for go 
wi ” 

“ But, Estelle, I am opposed to these sailing-boats. 
I think them extremely dangerous, and besides I 
am too unwell te be disturbed by your late return. 
I have been kept awake until after twelve every 
night this week watching for you, and in my feeble 
state of health it will soon wear me out.” 

“Tt will take very little to wear you out then. I 
might stay at home for ever, and you would not 
care. But there is no use wasting words about it. I 
am determined to go.” 

So saying, the dutiful daughter walked from the 
room, while the mother wiped a stray tear from her 
cheek and also turned away. 

Paul was astounded. Could it be possible that 
such a beautiful and charming girl was such a 
termagant ? 

He sat thus ruminating, when two other ladies 
entered the room, with their arms clasped around 
each other’s waist, and, pausing in their walk near 
a window where he could hear their conversation, 
they chatted on, regardless of old deaf blue specs, as 
they called him. Both were young, and were dis- 
cussing fashion and frolic. 

“ Ah, dear,” said one, “it is so stupid here. If 
we only had a theatre close by, or could get upa 
ball or masquerade, or some kind of excitement. 
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When at homeI go every evening to some place of 
amusement.” 

“So do I,” returned her companion. “Father 
often complains that I am no company for him, as [ 
am never at home. But who wants to stay continually 
with old folks like pa and ma? Besides, how am | 
to get married if ‘ tied tomy mother’s apron strings,’ 
as the saying is ?” 

“So you are looking 
other. 

“Yes; but he must be rich. I don’t care how 
old, so that he has plenty of money,” was the reply. 

So they chattered on until poor, disgusted Pau! 
retreated from the room to his own apartment, clos 
ing the door tightly to shut out every sound of the 
female voice. 

Opening a window, he placed achair on the top of 
the piazza, and, taking a cigar, became absorbed in 
thought and contemplation of the starry sky. 
As he sat there a softly beautiful voice struck up an 
evening hymn in the room adjoining his own, and 
as the night was sultry and the windows open, he 
distinctly heard every word of this and another that 
followed. 

“Shall I read a chapter now, mother, and help 
you retire? I think you must need sleep, even if it 
be only eight. Then I will again go to poor Mrs. De 
Lancie’s room, as you will require no farther assist 
ance to-night.” 

“ Yes, dear Maud, read my favourite 14th chapter 
of St. John; and if you can assist that poor sick 
woman I shall be very glad.” 

Then the same sweet voice read the holy word, 
after which the mother uttered a short and fervent 
prayer, and all was still, until the low “ Good-nigih, 
dear mother,” told that Maud was leaving tle 
room. 

Paul being a very early riser, the next morning he 
opened his bed-room door before anyone was stirring, 
and, softly descending the stairs, passed from tie 
house on to the lawn"below. As he did so he was 
surprised to see a young girl, about nineteen years 
of age, seated upon the piazza steps, deeply absorbed 
in the contents of a book. She arose as he appeared 
and turned to enter the house. As she passed, Paul 
accidentally dropped his cane, which rolled to the bo: 
tom of the steps. In an instant she ran down, «1 
claiming : 

“Tam the youngest—allow me to get it.” 

Then, placing it in his hand, she turned away ; but 
not before he had recognized the voice as belongin: 
to the singer of the evening before. 

“ This is the first civility old Mr. Hawkins has re 
ceived,” thought our hero, as he watched her retiring 
form. “I wonder who she is. At all events, slic is 
an early riser, a good daughter, and respects aye 
But I declare, she is so plain.” 

Paul lingered on the lawn until the breakfast-be'l 
sounded ; then, turning to the dining-room, he «1: 
tered, and as he did so ran his eyes over the room 
to see if his morning acquaintance was there. She 
was nowhere to be seen ; and wondering at her at 
sence—as he remembered that he had not noticed 
her at the tea-table the evening before—he swallowed 
a hasty repast, and once more sought the piazza 
Half an hour went by, and then Paul was rewarded 
for his patient waiting by seeing the young girl ap 
proach with a lady leaning upon her arm, who, from 
the strong resemblance between them, he at once 
knew must be her mother. Tenderly she led her to 
aneasy-chair in a shaded spot on the piazza, and as 
she placed her in the seat Paul observed that the 
mother was blind. 

“ This accounts,” thought he, “for her not eating 
at the public table. Probably they are served in 
their own apartment.” ; 

“ Here is a cool spot, mother, and the morning ai: 
will be refreshing after such a sultry night.” 

“Ts anyone here, Maud?” asked the mother. 

“ No one but a stranger, a very old gentleman, and 
afflicted with deafness, I am told. Shall I get you 
some flowers, mother? The roses are in full bloom 
and some beautiful lilies are in the garden.” 

“Do, darling ; I should enjoy them very much.” — 

“Sit perfectly still then until I return,” said 
Maud, bounding away. She was exceedingly grace 
ful in her movements, and was dressed in a modest 
morning robe, simple, yet neat and becoming. Ler 
features struck Paul as being very plain at first, but 
when speaking her dark eyes sparkled with anima- 
tion, and a sweet smile illumined her countenance, 
until her plain face looked quite attractive. 

Paul wondered if she were not his pearl. 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Stanley,” said a voice be- 
hind him, and Estelle de Lancie was talking to the 
blind invalid. “Where is Maud this morning ?” 

“She went a moment since to the garden after 
some flowers. How is your mother?” 

“ Mother seems much better, and she attributes the 
improvement to Maud’s kind nursing.” F 

Here Miss Stanley appeared, and with a loving 
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smile placed the roses in her mother’s hand, then 
turned and greeted Estelle. 

“Oh, Maud, I am so sorry you would not go last 
night; we had such a splendidtime! Then tothink 
you had such trouble with mother. She told me 
you nursed her all the evening, and I never came 
home until one.” 

“Tt was no trouble, Estelle. I was only too glad 
to relieve her sufferings. How is shethis morning ?” 

‘She is better, having much less pain.” 

“Poor woman! I heard such low moans coming 
from her room about seven last evening that I 
went in to see if I could assist her. Then after 
mother retired I sat with her until I heard your voice. 
But where are you going? I see you are prepared 
for a walk.” 

“ Off to the woods to spend the morning,” was the 


reply. “Weare to have a pic-nic. Fanny said she 
invited you. Are you not going ?” 
“Oh, no! I cannot leave my mother, as I am 


her only guide in her blindness, and I am not 
happy when away from her. Who is with Mrs. De 
Lancie?” 

“No one. 
maid will attend to her. 
waiting.” 

So saying, this heartless girl left with a gay party, 
while her poor mother suffered alone in a strange 
house, with no one to care for her but a careless 
servant. 

“Mother,” said Maud, as Estelle disappeared, 
“Mrs. De Lancie is far too ill to be left alone; 
how could Estelle go away this morning? Let 
us go to her room, then I can attend to you both.” 

Tenderly assisting the willing mother, they turned 
to enter the house, but not before Paul heard Mrs. 
Stanley exclaim: 

“Thank heaven that you are not like Estelle de 
Lancie!” 

“And I thank heaven also,” echoed Paul Clifford, 
‘that I have indeed found a pearl, and if it be pos- 
sible she shall be my pearl before many months 
pass by.” 

That morning’s stage bore away old Mr. Hawkins, 
but the next evening Paul Clifford walked up the 
green in his own manly beauty and character, no one 
suspecting that he had so recently made their ac- 
quaintance in another form. 

There was quite a flutter among the young ladies 
at Pleasant Place when it became known through 
Estelle that a handsome young millionaire was 
among them; such a smoothing of tresses, such a 
donning of gay attire, such a profusion of sweet 
looks and smiles were truly wonderful to behold, but 
all in vain. Paul Clifford had been behind the scenes, 
and there was no such thing as making an impres- 
6100. 

One young lady alone seemed insensible of his 
presence, and she was the only one in whom he felt 
at all interested. 

The time of Maud Stanley was principally passed 
with her mother, and Paul wondered how he was 
ever to cultivate her acquaintance. 

He had been there a week, and had merely suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an introduction, when one morn- 
ing he encountered her in an early ramble around 
the grounds. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Stanley. You are abroad 
in good season. Are you usually such an early 
riser ?” remarked he. 

“Yes, always. It is the only time when I can 
safely leave my poor mother; she usually sleeps 
late, so this allows me an opportunity to breathe the 
fresh morning air, to see the beauties of nature, and 
to read my favourite authors.” 

“Tam delighted to have found a time when I can 
see you, with your permission, as I am also fond of 
early rising. I would be glad to join you, occasion- 
ally, in your rambles.” 

Maud blushed as he spoke, then allowing him to 
accompany her they strolled to the lake, when, 
seeing a boat lying by the side of the water, 
Paul had the pleasure of taking her out upon its 
placid bosom. That was a happy hour they passed 
together, for Patil found his companion intelligent, 
refined, and lovely. No frivolous chit-chat of fashion- 
able life satisfied her, but sensible and womanly 
were the remarks that fell from her lips, while 
her mind seemed to be stored with rich and brilliant 
imagery and thought. When they returned to the 
house Paul, for the first time in his life, felt that he 
was truly in love, while Maud wondered all day why 
a certain handsome face, and a certain pair of hazel 
eyes were constantly occupying her thoughts. 

The next morning again found Paul by the side of 
Maud Stanley, watching the varied changes of her 
animated countenance, gazing respectfully into the 
full dark eyes that sparkled with intelligence, and 
listening with rapt attention to every word that 
dropped from her lips. 

Little did the young ladies who were striving so 


She is asleep now, and the chamber- 
Good-bye. The girls are 


hard to captivate the wealthy young man dream that 
while they were sleeping during the early morning 
hours, that gentleman was rapidly ingratiating him- 
self into the good graces of the plainest-looking girl 
in the place, although she was decidedly the flower 
of them all. 

“T think, Mr. Clifford,” said Maud, one morning 
about a week later,as he joined her in what had now 
become their daily ramble, ‘‘I think we shall leave 
for home in a few days. Mother seems to long for 
her own house, and I would not tarry a moment 
after she really expressed a wish to depart.” 

“Tam sorry to hear that,” returned Paul, regret- 
fully, “for I fear I shall then be lonely indeed. 
However, after you leave there will be no occasion 
for me to remain; but I shall dread returning to my 
bachelor life and home since I have discovered so 
sweet a companion, dear Miss Stanley; before you 
depart may I tell you how deeply I am interested 
in you, how fondly [love you? May I ask the privi- 
lege of becoming the possessor of this precious hand 2?” 
and he tenderly clasped in his own, as he spoke, 
the one that trembled on his arm. “Dearest Maud, 
may I hope that you return my love?” 

The fair young cheek was scarlet now, beneath 
that ardent gaze; and as a faint ‘“ Yes” fell upon his 
ear, and his arm glided around her, while love’s first 
kisses fell upon her lips, 1 am sure there were no 
happier hearts for miles around than theirs that lovely 
morning. 

“But, Paul, in my great happiness I forgot my 
mother,” exclaimed Maud,a few momentsafter. “I 
can never leave her in her affliction.” 

“You shall never be separated, darling. Our home 
shall be her home, and my wife shall watch over the 
darkened pathway of her mother, for that devotion 
to an afflicted parent was what first discovered to 
me my pearl. Ah! dearest, old Mr. Hawkins was 
not so deaf as you all supposed; and as he was in 
truth your humble servant in search of a wife, you 
must not chide me if I thus found you.” 

Then Paul told his amazed companion all—how 
lonely his life had been, how firmly he had resolved 
to remain single sooner than wed one of his fashion- 
able friends ; how John Burton had said “a pearl was 
to be found at Pleasant Place,” and thus, as old Mr. 
Hawkins, he had studied each character there, and 
was sure that she was the one to whom he referred. 

When Maud told him she was John Burton's 
cousin he was delighted, and the hearty laugh and 
merry looks declared that the search had happily 
ended. 

Paul accompanied Maud to the house, and as soon 
as asuitable hour presented itself he*sought Mrs. 
Stanley’s room and told her of his true affection for 
her daughter; and as she freely gave her consent 
to their union he drew his pearl again to his bosom 
and, with a kiss, slipped a splendid diamond ring 
upon her finger and entreated that an early day should 
be appointed for their marriage. 

The astonishment of the other fair residents ex- 
ceeded all bounds when it became known that Paul 
Clifford was engaged to plain Maud Stanley! But 
as their astonishment could by no means stop the 
course of true love the marriage took place in Sep- 
tember ; and a more devoted or amiable wife than 
Maud never blessed a husband’s love. 

Truly Paul Clifford never regretted finding that 
pearl. EK. T. 





Ancient Hazet Nuts.—As the workmen were 
recently digging the foundation for a viaduct form- 
ing part of a railway near Weston Cliff, Derbyshire, 
they came upon a quantity of hazel nuts not less than 
twelve feet below the surface of the ground. They 
were quite sound, rather soft when discovered, but 
hardened upon exposure to the air. In colour they 
were black, but the shape of the nut was well de- 
fined. This deposit was found on the south bank of 
the Trent. A similar deposit was found under the 
same circumstances on the north side in August last, 
and with them were some horns of the red deer, in 
colour nearly black. In both cases they were found 
near the Trent, in a hollow channel where probably 
the river formerly ran. 

Wuat WorxKMEN MAY BrcomE.—It is not given to 
all to be masters of song like Burns, of art like Palissy 
or Gibson, of engineering skill like Stephenson, 
of critical acumen like Gifford, or of abstract science 
like Fergusson or the elder Herschel ; yet these at 
first were all poor or working men who gained their 
education by their own efforts, who did battle with 
pinching poverty, lack of educational means, pre- 
judice of class, and all those lions which stand in the 
way of men of weaker mould, who “let I dare not 
wait upon I would.” All cannot be field marshals 
in the army of life, but somewhat lower yet very 
honourable grades have been attained by men once 
in the ranks, who, while never fora moment des- 





pising the labour for which they gained honest 


bread, were not disposed to consider that working, 
eating and sleeping are all that is worth living for. 
Their daily labour honestly and intelligently per- 
formed, they felt themselves to be free citizens of 
the empire of thought, in which men take rank .“s- 
cording to what they essentially are, quite inae- 
pendently of the conditions of their life. When the 
sun shines it shines for all, lord and labourer, and 
the precious instincts which make men believe in 
good and beautiful things, treasure up and nourish 
the suggestions of universal nature, and cultivate the 
talents entrusted to their care, are bestowed as im 
partially as the sunshine. Look into any biographi- 
cal dictionary and you will see how little the cir- 
cumstances of early life have been able to impede 
the careers of really great men. 


On the California side of the Rocky Mountains the 
Pacific railroad is being pushed forward with great 
activity, and a large force of coolies is already at 
work cutting a passage for it through the mountains. 
Even the Mormons are interesting themselves in the 
work of spanning the continent with a railroad, and 
it is expected that Brigham Young will so far in- 
terest himself in the enterprize as to undertake the 
task of preparing one hundred miles of roadway for 
the rails, under contract with the company. 

FALL oF A MouNTAIN INTO A VALLEY.—At 
Feldkirch, Switzerland, according to a letter, part of 
a@ mountain has set itself in motion and is sliding 
down into the valley. The inhabitants of a village 
at its foot are in’ great consternation at the occur 
rence. Every few minutes a new crack shews it~ 
self; at first as broad as a piece of thread it 
becomes - gradually broader and broader, and 
one piece of the mountain rapidly follows another. 
At present a very large surface is in motion to 
the depth of perhaps more than 1,000 ft. A river 
and all the brooks which flowed down the mountain 
have disappeared in the cracks. Paths which were 
formerly nearly level have been separated into little 
pieces, of which some are 20 ft. higher than the 
next one; and large forests have been wrenched 
out of the earth and thrown away in all directions. 
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CHAPTER L 


Tue moment Cora returned home she sent a note 
to Clarence Brooks, challenging him to a ride that 
afternoon as some compensation for the one she had 
so unexpectedly deprived him of. With all her 
anxiety this strange being had been restless with a 
feverish desire to see Mr. Brooks and hear more dis 
tinctly than he had yet spoken the wishes that she 
believed burning in his heart. Throwing off her 
travelling-dress, she put on her habit, and, ordering 
Blackbird to be saddled, was ready to start long be- 
fore the man returned with her note unopened. 

“Mr. Brooks had gone out to ride early in the 
afternoon,” the people at the hotel had tuid him. 

“ What road ?” she asked. 

The man believed it was the river road that he had 
taken. At first they were not quite certain that he 
had not taken his usual walk up the ravine. 

“Up the ravine! What ravine ?” 

“That in which the pretty summer-house stood. 
Mr. Brooks spent a great deal of time up there, 
chestnuting and making pictures on scraps of paper. 
But he wasn’t doing anything of the kind this after- 
noon, for one of the boys had seen him riding across 
the little plank bridge below the railway.” 

A wild, fierce pang shot into that woman’s bad 
heart. She knew that Virginia made frequent visits 
to the ravine, and her suspicions took fire at once. 
She turned her stormy face on the man and pointed 
sternly with her whip towards the stables. 

“Go tell Joshua Hurd to bring my horse out at 
once.” 

The man obeyed, and five minutes after his mis- 
tress was galloping up the river road with fire in her 
heart and red on her cheeks. She had ridden 
perhaps three miles in this way when a rise in the 
ground gave her command of a cross road which led 
through a grove on the right. With a sudden 
jerk of the bridle she checked her horse, and a spasm 
of pain closed the teeth upon her lips, which grew 
white under the pressure. 

This was what she saw—a black and a white horse 
drawn close together under a huge tree, which 
was raining its golden leaves all around them—a 
gentleman stooping towards a tall, slender girl, who 
wore a riding-dress almost exactly like her own. 
These two persons seemed to be talking earnestly, 
but after a few moments they prepared to move on. 
There was something wrong about the lady’s bridle 
evidently, for the gentleman dismounted to arrange 
it, and, snatching the hand which was extended to 





receive the reins from his, pressed it to his lips more 
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than ence. Cora not only saw this, but she observed 
that there was no glove upon that hand, for the lady 
drew on her gauntlet as she rode along. 

Fierce as war, and hard as iron, that woman 
wheeled her horse slowly around and rode home. 
She made no remark, and avoided all questions, but 
seated herself by a window—folding the curtains back 
into a safe concealment—-and waited till her cousin 
should appear. 

Virginia camo at last, walking her horse up the 
carriage-drive ; she stooped forward more than once 
and patted the pretty animal's neck, as if, in the 
supreme contentment of her heart, she must caress 
something. 

Cora remarked the bloom of happiness in her face 
and the cheerful leap with which she sprang from 
her horse. The sight was poison to her heart. 

Ellen met Virginia at the door looking anxious and 
disturbed. 5 

“She has come—Miss Cora is in the house,” she 
said, as if announcing some great calamity. 

Virginia laughed. What had the beloved of Cla- 
rence Brooks to hope ox fear from Cora Lander? Let 
her come and go as she pleased; a little time would 
separate them for ever. But there was one thing 
she was anxious about. 

Could Eunice be persuaded to let them have the 
tray sent up a little earlier? The ride had given 
her an appetite, and then she had promised to bring 
Ellen up to the litile cataract to watch the sun set. 
Thore was a pile of clouds in the west, which would 
light up beautifully. 

Ellen underteok to propitiate Eunice, with whom 
she had become a great favourite, and Virginia, 
after taking off her habit, nestled herself into an easy- 
chair and began dreaming, as innocent girls will 
when love throws a rosy bloom into the atmosphere 
around them. 

The promise held out by that embankment of 
clouds was brilliantly kept; floods of rosy light 
floated through them, touched at the edges with 
fringes of living flames; opaline seas and lakes of 
amber hue broke forth from their depths, surrounded 
by embankments of living gold; flashes of green and 
purple shot in here and there, and flung their over- 
plus of colours into one gorgeous sunset. 

As usual, Ellen wandered off by herself and drank 
in the glory of the scene with thrills of such delight 
as genius alone can feel. 

Even those two lovers, happy andrefined as they 
were, failed to reach the exquisite pleasure that 
stirred her heart. 

When did sunset or landscape ever draw two 
lovers out of themselves for any length of time? 
Before those noble colours had begun to melt into 
that soft purple which precedes the night the young 
couple had become, as usual, absorbed in each other. 
They spoke of their loves—of the bright future 
which lay before them—of the long, long life in which 
they were never to be parted. 

“It seems too blessed ; sometimes I am frightened 
lest all this should fade away,” murmured Virginia 
as she saw that vivid array of colours melt tint by 
tint into a soft purplishgray. “ Whatif it should all 
break up like that ?” 

“The heavens themselves shall pass away first,” 
said Clarence Brooks, with solemnity. “The manor 
woman does not live that could separate us.” 

A rustling of dead leaves, as if a sudden wind were 
whirling them out of some hollow, followed these 
words, and from behind the rock against which 
they sat started a tall figure, wrapped in the dull red 
of alarge blanket shawl. 

Brooks heard this sound of whirling leaves and 
wrapped Virginia's shaw] more closely around her. 

“The wind seems to be rising,” hesaid. “I must 
not keep you out in the cold.” 

She thanked him with a smile, and, all unmindful 
of the evil thing that had crept so near them, they 
went down the ravine together for the last time. 

The next day it rained heavily, and with the rain 
came a high wind, which swept the woods of all their 
foliage and filled the air with whirling leaves. It 
was a sad, gloomy day, such as only the late autumn 
can bring, and no human being, save those compelled 
to brave the storm, thought of venturing out of doors. 
This gloomy weather answered to the dark thoughts 
in Cora’s mind, as nature sometimes will aid evil 
passions. 

This woman had not closed her eyes all night—had 
not even undressed herself or gone to bed. Wrapped 
in the dull red of that great shawl, which had so 
well covered her movements among the perishing 
leaves, she huddled herself up in a corner of her silken 
couch, and sat there like some wild animal waiting 
for its prey—fierce, watchful, full of bitter thought 
—till the dawn broke in upon her. Then she 
arose and stood before the mirror, breathing heavily, 

as if, soul and body, she had been labouring in some 
oppressive atmosphere. 

“It is well this rain has given me a few hours to 





myself,” she said, looking at the haggard face that 
seemed to threaten her from the glass. “I must 
have time to regain smiles and colour to this mise- 
rable face. So beautiful as it was, and yet fail to 
keep that one man. What was nature doing, te 
match her features with mine? To make her slen- 
der, lithe, graceful as I am? It is like rivalling 
one’s self if it were not for this and this. 

Cora touched her heart and her forehead while 
a look of triumph swept over the pallor of her face, 
changing it so that its resemblance to Virginia's 
almost entirely disappeared. 

She had so many secrets, preying upon her like 
vampires, that it was.a relief to lock herself in that 
room and talk to her own image in the glass, or 
answer to the thoughts that haunted her through 
the darkness when she could not sleep. This outlet 
to thoughts which she dared not expose to any human 
being was like letting in fresh air on a poisonous 
atmosphere. It became a relief and comfort to her 
at last. 

“This quick intellect, this fiery heart—that tact 
which some people might spend a life-time and never 
learn—she will no more acquire than she will get 
back the property I am enjoying. After all, com- 
pared to these advantages, beauty is a small thing, well 
enough in its way, but one could afford to dispense 
with it. Still, in a contest like this, everything 
counts.” 

Thus this young woman gave vent to her wicked 
thoughts, that were echoed by her own heart only 
as rocky solitudes receive sound. . She had formed 
her plans during the night, and began to work them 
out at once. 

Opening her door softly, she stole down a long 
passage leading to that end of the house where 
Virginia's apartments lay. 

These were composed of two sleeping-rooms and 
a small parlour, which Eunice had insisted on ar- 
ranging for her occupation. 

Since her plain conversation with Cora this hard- 
faced woman had exercised her own will in the house 
with more despotism than she had ever used when 
Mrs. Lander was mistress. She seemed to take a 
pleasure in defying the person who had once at- 
tempted to drive her from the house. 

This defiance was most generally exhibited in 
some act of devotion to Virginia or Ellen, whose 
noble character had made itself felt even through her 
rough nature. She saw that it offended Cora to have 
this unfortunate girl recognized by the servants as 
their superior and exalted her accordingly. 

The other retainers. followed the housekeeper’s 
example, @hd no person in that house was treated 
kinder or respected more than Ellen Nolan. 

Towards the rooms thus independently appro- 
priated by her cousin Cora made her stealthy way. 
She remembered that a narrow passage connected 
one of these rooms with the chamber that Amos 
Lander had formerly occupied and which had been 
shut up since his death. Did this passage lead to 
Virginia's sitting-room or had her sleeping-chamber 
been arranged next that of her father? ‘This wasa 
question she had stolen forth in the early morning to 
satisfy herself about. 

Treading softly and holding her breath, she paused 
near a door which might possibly lead into Virginia's 
sitting-room, or quite as likely into the chamber 
where she lay sleeping. With asilken touch she turned 
the silver knob and cautiously opened the door far 
enough to lookin, With a sense of relief she saw 
that it was unoccupied and evidently used as a 
parlour. 

A piano stood opposite the door, which she knew 
to have been removed from the drawing-room to 
give space for the grand instrument Mrs. Lander had 
ordered during her brief season of extravagance. 
Books lay upon the tables, flowers drooped in the 
vases. Standing against the door, which Cora sur- 
veyed with eager scrutiny, was a desk littered with 
manuscripts, some of which had fallen to the floor. 

Cora advanced on tip-toe and took up one of these 
loose sheets. They were not in Virginia's hand- 
writing—nothing of her graceful elégance was there. 
The manuscript was hasty, erased, interlined, and 
blotted as if a hand, stirred by strong feelings, had 
seized upon the pen in a passion of thought, and left 
almost illegible traces on the foolscap. 

“Why, has that crooked thing turned author ?” 
she thought. “I should not wonder, there was 
always something of that kind in her eyes.” 

She let the paper flutter down from her hand, ob- 
served that the door against which the desk stood 
opened inward, and was thus blocked up. She was 
going out with another sweeping survey of the room, 
when her eyes fell on an object which made her 
heart stand still. 

It was the portrait of Amos Lander, hanging above 
the piano—a picture which, up to that season, had 
always hung in his office or private study. Struck 
with awe, breathless with vague terror, the woman 





could not turn her eyes from that face, which seemed 
to look down upon her in calm confidence that jus- 
tice would reach all those evil deeds at last. She 
strove to wrest her eyes from the glance that held 
them, but could not, and walked backwards, holdin, 
her breath, till she reached the door. She closed 
it and fled along the passage, seeking shelter from 
that face in her own room. 

Some weeks before this duplicate keys of all the 
rooms in the house had been brought to her, for she 
had begun with an elaborate display of housekeep- 
ing, which was an unforgivable cause of offence 
with Eunice Hurd. These keys she now searched 
over, and, taking out the one which unlocked Mrs. 
Lander’s chamber, put it in her pocket. 

By this time the household was astir, and she com- 
menced her morning toilet, touching her cheeks with 
rouge for the first time in her life, for that picture 
had driven the last vestige of colour away from them, 
and no effort of hers could bring it back again. 

“They shall not see how haggard I am,” she 
muttered, sweeping the rich black hair back from her 
temples and coiling it on the back of her head. “If 
I could get ten minutes’ sleep now. But that is 
hopel I can understand how Lady Macbeth felt 
when she prayed for sleep and only found dreans. 
But dreams that come when you are wide awake, as 
I was last night, are the worst of all when you are 
forced to work them out. Right or wrong—right or 
wrong, I will accomplish mine.” 

Cora met Mrs. Lander at breakfast, as had becoms 
her habit of late, with those hollow expressions of 
affection which appease rather than satisfy a loving 
heart. 

She went into an elaborate detail of the dresses 
which she had seen in progress, suggested more ex- 
pensive trimming for some, and took an interest in the 
whole affair that charmed her mother into a kind 
of absolute forgetfulness of the sin she had com- 
mitted. 

While they still lingered at the breakfast-table a 
servant came in with information that a boy had 
come by the early train, with a letter to Miss Lander, 
which he was directed to give to her in person. 

“It is something from the dressmaker, I fancy,” 
said Cora, rising with every appearance of tranquillity 
from the table. “I told her to leave the silver gray 
satin till we sent farther directions. Ithought cluny 





lace would be lovely for the body and sleeves, but she 


objected on account of the mourning.’ 

“T’m afraid, dear,” said Mrs. Lander, “that the 
dressmaker was right. Even satin may be considered 
an innovation. Dead silk is really the thing. I am 
so sorry, but we must give up the cluny lace. People 
are so censorious, you know. Plain, with pipings 
of black, was-what I had settled on. ButI will see 
Fanchon’s messenger.” 

“That will do no good; just write your directions 
and send the note down to me. I will add all tha: 
is necessary. She has my general orders to make 
everything as beautiful as possible and spare no ex- 

mse.” 

“What a dear, kind, liberal creature you are—no 
mother ever had a more generous child.” 

“ Dear aunt, have you not always been treated ex- 
actly as if I were your ownchild? I’m sure it was 
my father’s wish.” 

“Cora looked steadily inte her mother’s eyes as sho 
said this, and walked quietly out of the room. There 
was no danger that the widow would follow her after 
this covert rebuke. 

Cora found, as she expected, Brian Nolan waiting 
in a small reception-room which opened from the 
library. She had never seen this lad but once, and 
that was at the hotel the day after her arrival ix 
London. She took the letter that he gave her and 
looked at the address, which was a simple name, wit! 
some evidence of surprise. ; 

“This is for my cousin,” she said ; “ I will takeit 
to her. Wait for the answer here.” 

“If you please, there is a young person living here 
that I should like to speak with,” said Brian, glad 
to have accomplished his task so easily. “ Her name 
is Ellen—Ellen Nolan.” 

“She shall be sent for at once.” 

Cora rang the bell and told. a servant to inform 
Ellen Nolan thata person wished to speak with her. 
Then she left the room with a quiet, leisurely air, 4s 
if the paper in her hand could be of no possible con- 
sequence, though it was making her tremble from 
head to foot. Fe 

“I wonder if his wife is so very handsome, 
thought Brian, watching her as she moved throug 
the library. “ This is the lady Ellen loves so mucli. 
She speaks softly and does not look unkind, but | 
should hate to ask her myself. What a slow, 
proud walk: she has.” 

Ellen Nolan came like a bird into the room 
where her brother sat. She knew that it must be 
him, for there was no one else who had the slightest 
interest in her outside of that house. 
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“Oh, Brian, Brian, how glad I am!” she cried, 
throwing her arms around him and kissing him with 
indiscriminate affection. “I have so longed for you 
—so pined and prayed for a sight of you. Don’t 
think it strange, dear, if I do act like a crazy thing; 
in the wide, wide world you are all I have, except 
my lady. Heaven forgive me if, in my joy, I forget 
her for one moment. Oh, Brian, she is an angel!” 

“T am of that,” answered Brian, returning 
his sister’s embrace with ardour, and shedding 
glad tears in exchange fer her kisses, “for I have 
a great favour to ask of her. Something that will 
frighten you at first.” 

“A favour to ask of my lady, Brian ?” 

“ Ellen, I have come to you for help. The best 
friend I ever knew is in trouble.” 

« the good gentleman?” 

“Yes, dear. Bend your head ; we are alone, but I 
dare not speak loud.” 

Ellen bent her head, but, in an instant, started 
back with a cry of such wild surprise that was 
clearly heard in the library, where Cora was read- 
ing that letter. She lifted her face and listened. 

“What can it be about?” she thought. “Surely 
hhe has not entrusted that boy with our secret.” 

She arose, white with dread, and, stepping h 
one of the library windows, regardless of the 
drifting rain, which wetted her slippers through in 

van instant, softly opened the blinds of another win- 
dow, over which she remembered the silken drapery 
of a curtain was falling loose. 

The reception-room had been occupied late the 
evening before, and the curtain had been let down to 


. shut out all sounds of the storm which was beating 


against that side of the heuse with violence, from 
which another window opening to the west was pro- 
tected. 

No servant had entered the room that morning. 
Thus it remained with the drapery sweeping over 
one window and looped back from the other. 

Taking advantage of a gust of wind that came 
sweeping around the house that moment, Cora softly 
pushed the unfastened sashes back to the places 
made to receive them on each side of the deep re- 
cess, and drawing the blinds after her sat down on 
an ottoman which always occupied the space shut in 
by the curtains. 

In this position she heard all that Brian Nolan 
had to tell his sister, except those words which he 
could only force himself to utter in @ whisper. This 
much however she did learn—Seymour was making 
strenuous efforts to repay the money he had taken, 
and Virginia was to be importuned in his behalf. 
Out of this came glorious materials for the web her 
crafty mind was weaving. If she could only bring 
Seymour and her cousin once into companionship the 
task she had imposed on herself would be of easy 
accomplishment. 

Brian kept his benefactor’s secret well. Not even 
‘to his own sister would he whisper that which had 
been entrusted to himself alone. That which re- 
lated to himself Seymour had permitted him to tell 
their sister Ellen, who sat listening half in joy, half 
in bitter grief, but the words of her father still 
whispering in her heart. He was her brother, with 
all his faults he was her brother. He had been so 
‘kind to Brian, who came to him miserable and utterly 
unknown. 

There must. be some nobility of heart in a man 
who could be so generous to a ,helpless fellow crea- 
ture. She would see him, help him, toil for him if 
the way could be pointed out. 

Brian told her of his hopes that her friend and mis- 
tress might be induced to let their brother have the 
money, Which would save him from eternal degrada- 
don. 

Ellen shook her head. : 

“ Her mistress was not the rich one ; she had the 
heart of an angel, but-——” 

Here Ellen paused, sprang up, and clasped her 
hauds witl passionate force. 

“Oh! it might be—it might be! Heaven grant 
it! That would indeed prove the happiest moment 
of her life. Brian must not ask her what it was yet; 
but she had hopes. Only wait a little, and she would 
soon test her ability.” 

All this was incoherent enough; but there was 
something so earnest and hopeful in all the girl said 
and did that Brian had that faith in her which single- 
ness of purpose always inspires. 

“You will ask this good lady to help us, Ellen,” 
he said; “we are so friendless that no chance must 
be neglected. If you only knew how he suffers.” 

_ “But he shall not suffer long. This will be work- 
ing out my father’s wishes. Oh, Brian, he loved this 
prodigal devotedly !” 

“T know it, Ellen; but love for a man like that is 
60 natural. It seems to me that he is younger than 
eae as if you and I must be strong for 

m. 

“TI remember him, Brian. His face was beautiful. 





His eyes—yes—yes—his eyes are like our father’s, 
80 deep, so mournfully deep.” 

The listener im that window heard nothing of this. 
Having mastered the substance of their conversation 
and discovered their object, she left these affectionate 
nothings to their speakers, and, opening the letter 
which Seymour had sent her, began to read it by the 
rays of light that fell through the shutters. 

“ My wife, my own beloved wife,” it began, “Iam 
here in the house, which was our Paradise, but now 
seems deserted. With-ut you every place is like a 
desert tome. With you I desire no better heaven. 
Come to me, my beloved. Do you know that it is 
weeks and weeks since I bade you farewell in this 
room, with your dear head on my bosom, and your 
trembling lips pressed to mine ? 

“That was a moment of anguish unnutterable; 
but compared to this dull waiting and the baffled 
expectation that tortures me whenever the gate 
opens, or a carriage turns the corner, it was happi- 
ness, for you were with me. I know it is very 
foolish, but sometimes a fear comes over me that—- 
No, I will not put into language the apprehensions 
that harass me. Your presence will drive them 


away, as sunshine turns the blackest clouds into | li 


embankments of luminous snow. 

“Did the woman tell you that I had returned? 
I am sure she must have forgotten it, or I should 
not now be sitting among our household gods alone. 
But you will get this. I send it by one who is 
trustworthy, and who loves me. Give him a few 
gentle w for my sake. Above all give him an 
answer to this. Tell me what hour and minute I 
may hope fer you. ALFRED.” 

, ee read this letter from beginning to end with- 
out a quickened breath, or a flush of the face. She 
had prepared herself for anything he might say, 
and no granite was harder than the heart that beat 
in that young bosom. 

“Let these young fools talk out their dreams, I 
have the pith of all they know or intend,” she said, 
inly. “Innocent as lambs, they - will be working 
forme. I cannot exactly see how as yet, but this 
brain is ready to mould events.” 

She meved from her place ef concealment, closing 
the blinds carefully behind her as she went out, and 
leaving wet footsteps on the marble pavement in 
her progress. 





CHAPTER LI. 


WHEN once in her own room Cora Lander read 
Seymour’s letter again, pondered over it intently for a 
time, and threw it on her desk with a burst of sudden 
animation. 

“T have it—I have it,” she said, aloud. “ We must 
have no quarrelling, no reproaches—that pleasure I 
must forego. It will rack me, but a love like his is 
not to be trifled with. This man, if I turn upon 
him, may prove dangerous ; despair is always power- 
ful. The strong man who has nothing to lose be- 
comes a giant.” 

She sat down to her desk and began to write, 
taking a letter from her desk and laying it before 
her, examining it carefully from time to time as she 
proceeded. This was the contents of the letter: 

“My Own :—I am afraid to leave home just yet, 
for reasons which I will explain when we meet. 
About five miles from this, on a cross road leading 
from the river, is a leng stone building, which you 
will recognize by the sign as a country inn. You 
will know it by a grove of trees, through which 
the highway leads a mile or so after you leave the 
river. It may be dangerous and difficult, but I will 
certainly meet you at this place to-morrow evening.” 

Here Cora made an effort to give something of her 
old passionate tenderness to the note, but her hand 
refused the task, and she added: 

“T dare not use the language.this heart prompts, 
lest it fall into hands that might make an evil use of 
it; but in all things believe me unchanged and un- 
changeable as when me met so often at the summer- 
house. Do not, I pray you, venture there again, it 
is dangerous. Vv. €. L.” 

Cora compared this note carefully with the open 
letter she had placed on the desk, and which seemed to 
have been written long ago, for it bore a foreign 
post-mark and was torn about the edges. The 
handwriting was that of Virginia Lander, and that 
of the note was almost @ fac simile. 

This note Cora locked in her desk, hastily writing 
another in her own natural chirography, which she 
placed in an envelope and left without address. 

When all this was done she put the note in her 

ket and opened the door of her chamber, know- 
that Ellen must pass by it on her way to Virginia's 
apartments. 
She had not long to wait. Elen came along the 
hall, walking quickly, and apparently much excited. 

The moment she was gone Cora. went downstairs 

and gave her note to Brian, who was looking out of 


the window in order to conceal the traces of tears 
that stained his face. 

“My cousin desires me to say that she wishes 
you to be careful of this. She has forgotten to ad- 
dress it—but no matter, you will know how to deliver 
it, I suppose.” : 

Brian took the letter from Cora’s hand. For a 
a he stood irresolute, looking wistfully in her 
ace. 

“Ellen is my sister,” he said. “Thank you very 
much for being so kind to her.” 

Cora smiled blandly. 

“FEHen is a good girl; one deserves no credit for 
being kind to her,” she said. 

“She will ask a great favour of you before long, 
lady—a very great favour. Do not refuse her—it 
will break a kind heart if you should.” 

“She need not fear that I shall refuse any reason- 
able request.” 

“ But it may seem unreasonable.” 

“Well even then you may be sure that it will be 
kindly considered.” 

_ Brian looked into her face ; brightening with hope, 
he took her hand and touched it reverently with his 


ips. 

“ Lady, Ithank you.” 

That moment a railway whistle seemed shrieking 
for Brian to bein haste. He snatched up his cap and 
was gone in an instant. 

“If it were for another cause and for another per- 
son I would give the money he asks if it were only 
te see his face light up so pleasantly. How that 
man makes everybody love him! How I loved him 
once! No, no, that was not love; but such delu- 
sions take the bloom off a woman's life. I almost 
wish it could have lasted.” 

Cora smiled in calm scorn of her own thoughts as 
they turned to Clarence Brooks, with his noble 
mien and self-centred manliness. She asked her- 
self if the same woman could have loved two men 
so different, one so inferior. Yet this one was her 
husband. All at once she remembered that Ellen 
would be opening her heart to Virginia then, and 
it was important that she should know exactly 
what passed between them. ‘Ten minutes after she 
was in the passage between Virginia’s parlour and 
the room that had been Amos Lander’s sleeping- 
chamber. 

Ellen Nolan was seated at the desk which, as I 
have said, stood across the door. She was busy 
gathering together the sheets of manuscript that lay 
upon the desk and had fallen over the carpet. 

Cora remembered that a pile of books lay on the 
desk in front of the keyhole and fearlessly pushed 
back the porcelain shield which guarded it, thus 
letting in every word that might be uttered in the 
room. She could hear Ellen’s quick breath distinctly 
as it came in eager gasps from her lips while the 
manuscript rustled like dead leaves in her hand. 

Then she heard Virginia’s voice; she had just 
entered the room from an inner chamber, and, seeing 
her favourite with a red flush about her eyes han- 
dling her papers with such eager haste, came up to 
the desk and began to question her. 

“What is the matter, Ellen? 
doing ?” ; 

“Counting the pages, dear lady; thinking how I 
had best head the chapters. It is almost done, ana i 
want to sell it at once.” 

“But you have no great need of money just yet, 
Ellen.” 

“Oh, yes, I have the greatest possible need. Do 
you remember, Miss Lander * 

“Call me Virginia, Ellen.” 

“J will—I will! But do you remember I told you 
of a brother, an elder brother, whom my father loved 
so dearly and suffered for?” 

“ Yes, Ellen, I remember everything about him.” 

“ Well, Virginia, that brother is in Loudon; you 
have seen him.” 

“What 1?” 

“That splendid man—so handsome, so elegant— 
that Miss Cora spoke to in the hall. You remem- 
ber it?” 

“Yes, I remember him; he was very handsome in 
a peculiar way.” 

Virginia was thinking of Clarence Brooks, and 
rather resented the idea of any other person being 
considered pre-eminently handsome by anyone who 
had seen him. 

“In every way—at any rate Cora Lander thought 
so. He was the one who took compassion on my 
younger brether. You remember Brian?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ Well, this man is my brother ; I have a message 
for him from my father, given to me on the deck of 
that steamer when the flames were all around us. 
That message will be his salvation, I am sure of it. 
He has fallen inte error and great difficulty again, 
and is breaking his heart over it. Oh! Miss Lander 
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the misery of slaves, but I would sell myself if it 
were possible—yes, | would—to obtain one hundred 
swands |” 

“One hundred pounds, Ellen!” 

“ Yes, that is the exact sum I want. Do you think 
those who buy manuscripts would give me one 
hundred pounds for mine? After all, Miss Vir- 
ginia, one hundred pounds aren’t very much for one’s 
soul—for that is really what a book means when it is 
worth anything. Dear me, how many tears I have 
shed, how angry I have been, how sad, how mourn- 
fal. If people want to buy your thoughts and your 
feelings, why—why oh! Miss Virginia, do you 
think dnyone will buy this book and let me redeem 
wy poor brother? My father loved him so—my father 
seved him so!” 

Zilen’s head fell forward upon the arms which she 
threw over the desk, and her excitement burst forth 
in a passion of tears that shook her little frame like a 
storm. 

‘Ellen, dear, dear child!” 

Ellen lifted her head and pushed back her splendid 
hair from her tearful face. 

“You think they will not buy it? 
think it good for nothing ?” 

“No, no, Ellen dear, I think nothing of the sort. 
But the sale of a book, however good, takes time.” 

I know it, I know it, and he needs the money at 
What can I do? what can I do?” 

‘This is what I am thinking of, dear child. I 

have those pearls and some diamonds, with the 
ther jewellery that was my mother’s. We will 
sell them, raise money on them, or do something.” 

Ellen lifted her head suddenly. 

‘But those jewels are all you have when we go 
away from this house.” 

‘I know it; but we shall not want them. 
Ellen, Iam provided for so richly ! so richly!” 

Virginia's face was scarlet with innocent shame as 
the fulness of her joy broke forth into words. 

‘In a few days we shall be married.” 

Ellen’s tearful eyes opened wide, and her lips 
parted with sudden surprise. 

“Are you not glad, Ellen, that it is to be di- 
rectly ?” 

One great throe of pain set that generous heart 
free. 

“Glad ? yes, I am glad.” 

That little frame was shivering all over. The 
wild eyes filled with a light so deep and holy that 
Virginia unconsciously dropped upon her knees, and, 
drawing down that broad forehead, kissed it almost 
xeverently, she could not for her life have told why. 


Perhaps you 


once 


Oh! 








[SUSPICION CONFIRMED. } 


“Ina few days, you said,” Ellen whispered, hold- 
ing that fresh young face between her two shivering 
hands, looking into it tenderly, and smiling as noble 
women alone can smile when their hearts are full. 

“ Yes, he will not wait longer. This very day he 
is coming to tell my cousin and my aunt. You see 
how little need I shall have for money.” 

“ But they were your mother’s jewels.” 

“She is an angel now, and knows what I am 
doing.” 

Ellen looked wistfully at her manuscript. She so 
thirsted to redeem this fallen brother with her own 
work ! 

It would be a consecration of the genius which 
burned within her. - 

“You shall do it,” she said, with a heavy sigh. 

Virginia understood the feeling of disappointment, 
which another might have mistaken for ingratitude. 

“Tt shall be your doing after all,” she said. “We 
will not sell my mother’s jewels, but raise money 
on them. Such things are done, and we will find 
out the way.” 

“Then after my book is published I can get them 
back again. Oh, lady, that mother you love so is 
not more of an angel than you are!” 

The sound of a soft kiss checking the next words 
was all the answer that reached the woman listening 
s0 intently close by them. 

“ We will consult him, Ellen.” 

“Oh! no—no, that would be to expose my 
brother !” 

“ Forgive me, I did not think of that. We must 
manage this business alone.” 

“ Yes, all alone!” 

“ Still I must see him.” 

“ And will you go?” 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

“Will you go with me to comfort him ?” 

“I will go with you anywhere im so ‘holy a 
cause.” 

“T cannot thank you, lady; my heart throbs to ex- 
press its gratitude. But the words—the words!” 

“Hush, dear, it is a great mercy that the means 
are left to us. But for you these jewels would have 
been taken away with all the rest.” 

“ That thought was an inspiration from heaven, I 
do believe, lady. It knew that a soul was to be 
saved, and gave you the means—making three people 
happy at once.” 

“Oh! if I could make all the world as happy as I 
am!” cried Virginia. 

“ Shall we go in the morning?” questioned Ellen. 

“Yes, in the morning. This terrible rain will not 





keep him away; I will send him a note this evening, 
after he has seen them, saying that I must go to 
town fora day ortwo. Mr, Stone will help us. | 
think he is a good man, Ellen.” 

“ Oh, lady,” cried Ellen, with a sudden outburst of 
gratitude, “I really believe the world is made up of 
good people.” 

Cora had heard enough and stole back to her 
chamber, resolved on two things, not to see Clarence 
Brooks that day, rain or shine, and to search Vir- 
ginia’s rooms thoroughly for the jewels which wero 
to wrest Seymour from the fatal power she held 
over him. 

With the knowledge she had just gained to work 
upon, Cora fell to reweaving the crafty details of » 
plot which had been forming in her mind, as the 
web 6f a spider grows thread by thread. 

Before noon Clarence Brooks called, and was re- 
fused. 

Mrs. Lander was ill, the servant said, and Miss 
Lander was so anxious that she-did not like to leave 
her aunt’s room. 

He was half tempted to ask for Virginia, but 
remembering her position in the house, forbore unti! 
he should have obtained a right to see her when 
and where he pleased. 

Cora saw him from her window as he walked 
down the carriage drive in the rain, with the wind 
sweeping over him and almost wrenching the um- 
brella from his hold. 

“Let him struggle!” she said, bitterly. “ He wil! 
have a harder contest than that before*the week is 
over.” 

That evening Virginia sent a note to Clarence 
Brooks, informing him of her intended absence. It 
was a delicate, modest little note, full of shyly ex- 
pressed regrets, but such hints of love were more 
expressive to a refined man than any passionate 
protestations could have been. 

The difficulty was to obtain a messenger. In 
a household of servants devoted to her cousin 
Virginia did not know whom she could trust. Ellen 
would have gone, but it was raining harder than 
ever, and Virginia would not permit the exposure. 

“T will manage it—let me have the note, I will 
find a safe messenger,” said Ellen, thinking of 
Joshua Hurd. She threw a heavy shawl over her 
head, slipped her feet into # pair of overshoes, and 
ran down to the stables. 

A light over the coach-honse guided her to 
Joshua's room. She found her way up the varrow 
staircase and knocked at his door. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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“Your mother refused to hear my story before. 
Will not the dear news I can tell her change her 
mind?” said Maurizio, as he left Margherita at the 
inner door to take her uncle to his chamber, while he 
himself hurried to Benedetto. 

Margherita flung an arch glance behind her and 
eaid nothing. 

Benedetto was watching eagerly for his approach. 

“T hope you took time enough for your investi- 
gation, sage Maurizio,” said he, merrily. “I need 
but glance at your face to know the result. Alack! 
I begin to sympathize with peor Signor Erizzo. 
How much fine fruit and costly wine he has 
wasted.” 

“Perhaps he will visit his wrath and disappoint- 
ment upon me,” returned Maurizio. “The thought 
has not occurred to me before. It would be rather 
annoying to be turned away from the situation just 
as I am comfortably settled in it.” 

“Let us hope he will not be so vindictive. Rut 
it will be right he should be informed of this at an 
early day. Where is Margherita? I told you to 
bring her hither. My darling, I want to look into 
her eyes to see the peaceful joy shining there. Oh, 
my Maurizio, do you know this takes away the 
keenest pang of death?” 

“ Benedetto, why do you talk of death? You are 
80 comfortable now.” 

“Ah, yes! Heaven be thanked! I suffer less 
keenly. Yet none the less surely am I drifting 
away. See!” 

He held upvhis thin hand and pointed to the blood- 
less, wasted flesh, through which it almost seemed 
the light was filtering. 

Maurizio’s eyes filled with tears, but Benedetto’s 
were dry. 

“I shall leave you all happy—that is comforting, 
my friend. My mother will grieve most deeply. It's 
« holy thing, this yearning mother’s tenderness. But 
even she will grow calm and contented. She will 
live again in Margherita’s happiness. And you will 
care for both. Oh, how I bless the day I aw you 
first, Maurizio 

“ And for me it was the dawning of all gladness 
and brightness,” returned Maurizio, gently. ‘‘ There 
is much for me to explain. I hope your mother will 
listen now.” 

“ It were better,” returned Benedetto, thoughtfully, 
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“and you also should hear the melancholy history of 
her life.” 

“ Sometimes I think I have guessed it. And yet it 
seems incredible,” began Maurizio, but Margherita’s 
entrance diverted his thoughts. a 

“ Margherita, come hither,” said Benedetto, com- 
mandingly ; but his voice thrilled deep with tender- 
ness. 

Margherita came, a soft pink gathering on her 
cheek as she took the seat beside Maurizio, close 
to the couch. 

3enedetto’s thin hands drew her face close to his, 
and his deep, yearning eyes looked searchingly into 
hers. 

She bore it quietly, smiling sweetly, and presently 
put her lips to his, imprinting thereon a tender kiss, 
asking : 

“ What are you looking for, Benedetto?” 

“To see if you are nappy, my sister—happy at 
last.” 

“How could I help it?” responded Margherita, 
yielding her hand to her lover's clasp, yet still nest- 
ling against her brother. 

“ How, indeed! Now is my most ardent wish ful- 
filled. Call our dear mother hither, and let me ex- 
plain the matter for you. Let us have no delay. 
Who knows how long I shall be able to talk so 
freely ?” 

“Why not wait « little, you will be tired,” said 
Margherita, noting the fever spot on his cheeks. 

“No, no. I cannot rest till it issettled. Speak to 
thy mother, Maurizio ; bid her come hither.” 

Signora Perragna came at once in answer to the 
summons. 

“ Mother, sweet, we have a favour to ask of you— 
Margherita and I.° Can we hope that you will grant 
it ?” began Benedetto, putting on that winning smile, 
which transformed his countenance to almost un- 
earthly beauty. 

“What could I deny you, Benedetto ?” answered 
the mother, her face kindling to an expression of 
passionate love. 

“ We ask you to make our family circle perfect ; to 
take in another life member. You surely cannot mis- 
understand me, mother darling. Maurizio loves Mar- 
gherita, and Margherita consents to be his wife. Your 
blessing only is wanting.” 

The signora rose to her feet, pallid and trembling. 

“I know,” she faltered; “I might have expected 
it, but still I am startled and shocked. Remember, 
Benedetto, that we do not know aught concerning 
him, except what we have seen for ourselves. Much 
; 96 I respect and esteem him, I must remember that 











also when I think of giving Margherita to his care. 
Surely, Maurizio, you will understand my hesitancy, 
nor blame a mother’s fears.” 

“TI would have told you everything before, but you 
refused,” answered Maurizio, gently. 

“ And you repulsed him coldly.. Mother, why do 
you hesitate ?” exclaimed Benedetto, impatiently. 
“ How can you doubt him who has been a joy and 
blessing to us for more than half a year ?” 

The signora looked distressed, and deeply per- 
plexed. 

“ Yes,” said she, “I ought to welcome him gladly, 
but “ 

“But what?” exclaimed Benedetto. 

“T fear there is an insurmountable barrier. Bene- 
detto, do not judge me harshly. Heaven knows with 
what unutterable relief I would welcome him ae 
Margherita’s husband, if - 

She paused again, choked by a sob. 

“Another mystery!” exclaimed Benedetto, strangely 
moved by this disappointment to his sweet se- 
renity of spirit, and unwontedly thoughtless of his 
mother’s pain. 

“It is my misfortune, not my fault, Benedetto,’ 
said the signora, in a reproachful voice. 

There was no opportunity for farther conver- 
sation, fora heavy knock summoned attention to tlie 
door. 

The signora herself opened it, and in a moment 
more ushered in a man, closely wrapped in a long 
cloak, and well covered with dust. The stranger 
put down a large box he carried, took off his wide- 
brimmed hat, and bowed with eager gladness towarde 
Maurizio. 

The latter started from his seat, exclaiming : 

“ Patrizio!” 

“Indeed, noble master. I am right glad to find 
you at last. I have travelled quickly, and am 
fatigued. After hunting over the town, they sent 
me hither. Truly my heart rejoices to find you so 
well situated.” 

“You asked for me as I directed, I hope,” said 
Maurizio, anxiously. 

“ I did, indeed, I did, noble, good signor. I brought 
the box, and the wine too, with Brigida’s blessing.” 

“ He is travel-worn and weary. I will bring him 
refreshment in a few moments,” said Margherita, 
rising from her seat. 

Patrizio, at the sound of her sweet voice, turned his 
eyes for the first time from his young master’s face, 
and looked around at Margherita. 

“Heaven!” exclaimed the old servitor of the 
Forcellinis, springing to his feet, and crossing himself 
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away. 

Presently he plucked his master’s sleeve. 

“Noble Maurizio, will you tell me her name, 
this young maiden’s, if, indeed, it be not a spirit come 
back from the grave ?” 

* Margherita Perragna,” answered Maurizio, im- 
patiently ; “ what ails thee, Patrizio?” 

“She is the living image of one long since dead 
and gone, fatally connected with the destinies of 
your father’s house,” answered Patrizio, still looking 
disturbed and alarmed. 

“ And he, whois he ?” cried out Signora Perragna, 
coming forward, her great eyes wild with feverish 
interest, her gray locks falling loosely around her 
lace. 

As she spoke she laid one hand on Maurizio’s 
shoulder, repeating: 

“ And he—tell me what is his rightful name?” 

Patrizio glanced over her pale features, at the 
white locks, without a sign of recognition, and an- 
ewered, with a cunning smile: 

“ And surely, signora, he can tell you for himself.” 

“] can,” interposed Maurizio, gravely. “ This is 
the first time that you have asked it—Z am 
Maurizio Foreellini, of Venice, the son of Pilippe 
F orcellini.” 

“Oh, my prophetic heart!” shrieked the signora, 
flinging her arms wildly een and falling the 
next moment heavily to the . 

‘The ery brought Margherita, and a scene of inde- 
scribable confusion ensued. Maurizie lifted the in- 
sensible form in herarms, and Margherita’s trem- 
dling hands applied restoratives. Benedetto, white 
as marble, lay panting among his pillows, moaning. 

“ Mother, oh, my mother, what new trouble’s come 
upon you?” 

It was a long time before they ceuld recall her 
fleeting senses, and when at length she opened her 
eyes and beheld Maurizio she burst into tears, and 
‘was near relapsing. 

He stepped aside, and left Margherita to bathe 
the cold ferehead and chafe the stiffened hands. 

A long shuddering sob shook the suffering woman 
from head to foot, and she clasped her hands, mur- 
muring: 

“Oh, pitiful heavens, 
Shield their innocent hearts. 
auch.” 

“ Mother,” whispered Margherita’s trembling 
voice, “ will you not explain to us your grief? Weare 
so perplexed and amazed.” 

“ My griei—oh, child, child—if it were only my 
grief alone. If it did not fall so heavily on your 
young head—your tender heart, I could bear it 
bravely,” moaned the signora. 

“ And so will I bear it bravely, sweet mother, if 
you will explain it to me.” 

“ How can 1?” groaned she, “how can I strike 
the blow which is to break the heart of my own child? 
Heaven help me.” 

“ Signora,” said Maurizio, gravely, “ it is my pre- 
sence which grieves you. You condemn me for 

muy father’s sake. You cannot endure my pre- 
seuce. I will go hence, and relieve your dislike.” 

“ My dislike!” burst from the signora’s white lips. 
“ Child of my lest lover, dearer to me than all earth 
beside, except these two, it is because of my wild 
love that this terrible anguish at parting with you 
comes to me. For you must go away, Maurizio. 
Do you hear? you must go far away—you must drive 
Margherita far from your thoughts, and only when 
you have learned te love another must you come to 
us again.” 

Margherita, with a wild sob, fell into Maurizio’s 
arms. He held her firmly, almost hurt her by his 
strong grasp. 

* | will never relinquish her without you give me 
an unanswerable objection,” said he, hoarsely. 

“There is such a one—there is such a one,” 
moaned the signora. 

Maurizio turned to Patrizio, who stood in con- 
eternation at this agitated scene. 

“ Patrizio, you said my Margherita was the living 
image of someone in the past. I thought 1 had 
guessed whom. Tell me the name.” 

“ Angelica Cavinio ; her living, breathing likeness,” 
ejaculated Patrizio; “but she is dead and gone, 
long ago.” 

“Would it were so, old man,” cried out the 
siguora; “woe is me! would it wereso! but I am 
still living, still beset with woe and anguish.” 

“ Heaven have mercy!” ejaculated Patrizio. 

“Do you see now, Maurizio, my Filippo’s child 
—do you see the insurmountable obstacle?” sobbed 
the signora. 

“Ido not. I am still mystified,”jreplied Maurizio, 

raveiy. 

x Ah, me! it has been a heavy weight on my mind 
—a terrible foreboding of this misery has haunted me 
ever since Georgio Dondini’s visit. He told mc thea 


spare this last blow. 
It is too much—too 





how cruelly he had deceived me. Woe is me! woe 
is me! It is not my fault that this has come about.” 

“Mother!” exclaimed Benedette’s clear voice, 
strained to a pitch that was almost shrill, “ will you 
tell us plainly why Maurizio cannot marry Marghe- 
rita?” 

“ Benedetto, he is my son—the son of Filippo For- 
cellini, and of Angelica, his lawful wife.” 

There came a low heartrending cry from Marghe- 
rita, and the poor girl crept away from Maurizio’s 
arm and fell sobbing wildly upon Benedetto’s couch. 

“Great heaven!” burst hoarsely from Maurizio, 
“Margherita, my sister! no—no. Nature would 
speak—would not deceive us so!” 

“Would I could prove it so. But Georgio declared 
to me that I was deceived: that my babe did not die, 
but was saved, and secretly restored to his rights. If 
you know the melancholy story, you know all I suf- 
fered—torture of body, anguish of spirit—yet I bore 
up bravely and resolutely until Filippo married again. 
Withstanding all their entreaties until then, faithful 
and loyal to my only love—when I knew this I sank 
beneath the blow. They carried me away, terribly 
shaken by a brain fever as I was, to the Council ; the 
terrible Council gave me freedom from their horrible 
dungeon when their purpose was accomplished ; 
when I was able to know life from death, day from 
night, I found myself here. One who had long loved 
me was kind and thoughtful, and watched for my 
comfort, and he sought my hand. I had no spirit to 
resist. I married him. y ee peace came at last, 
for time is merciful; and after my children were born 
I was eomparatively happy. en I thought of the 
wrecked miad with which my poor brother came 
forth from their wicked torture, their infamous secret 

ms, I could see how grateful I sheuld be for 
my ier fate. Alas! alas! he is beyond farther 
grief, and I—I am once more upon the rack. Oh, my 
ehildren, my children, if 1 could but save you from 
this pain!” 

She wrung her hands and sank back weeping. 
Maurizio went towards her, bent down and kissed 
her tenderly, while he said, with quivering lip: 

“Dear, noble friend, I dare not call you mother 
yet. If this be the truth we will yet try to find peace 
and comfort. Do not grieve so bitterly.” 

“My noble boy, Filippo’s child!” murmured the 
signora, catching his hands, and covering them with 
wild tears and warm kisses. 

“ You are right in one thing. I must go away, if 
only for a little time. I cannot believe this is truth 
which you have told us. That treacherous man may 
have chosen to deceive you again.” 

“ Ah, but the likeness, the fatal likeness to Filippo! 
If there were but another son I could weep for joy. 
I saw it the first day you came, but dared not ques- 
tion what it could mean.” 

“I have been taught to believe that my mother 
was the Lady Bianca. Surely Brigida could not be 
deceived. Patrizio here is another witness Speak, 
Patrizio,am I not the son ef Lady Bianca Forcellini?” 

“T have never doubted it,” answered Patrizio, be- 
wilderedly. 

“ You hear,” echoed Maurizio, triumphantly. 

“ Ah, me, if I could only believe it! But Georgio 
swore a terrible oath that he told me the truth. He 
said that my son did not die: that he was the 
acknowledged claimant to his father’s fortune. Is 
there any other son ?” 

“ None, none—no one but myself ever made such 
aclaim. This is inexplicable,” returned Maurizio, 
dismally. “ But let us take no step, nor accept any- 
thing for truth that we have not investigated. I will 
go to the village inn. I cannot remain here until the 
fact is decided one way or the other.” 

While he spoke Maurizio turned towards the 
brother and sister, clinging together in silent grief. 

Benedetto stretched forth both hands. 

“ Maurizio, Maurizio, bear up bravely. We shall 
find a way out of this, be sure of it.” 

Maurizio’s dry lips could not articulate an answer. 
He turned to Margherita with solemn impressiveness, 
kissing her forehead twice, and then walked towards 
the door. 

Patrizio turned to follow his, and then went back. 

“ But the box, my master. After all this trouble 
to get it to you it must not be left behind.” 

“ Ah, the wine is there. Benedetto will need it. 
Open the box and take it out, Patrizio.” 

The ready major-domo looked around the room, 
found an implement, and in a trice the box was 
open. He took out the wine, the polished bottles 
glistening in the light, and put them on the table 
one by one, and then looked over to his master. 

“You will not leave the rest here. Brigida sent 
her solema charge that you should never part with 
it.” 

“It is safe here, safer than anywhere else. Will 
you care for it, my friend, till I can come to claim 
it?” said Maurizio. “I must go now, my friends— 
mother and brother always; but, Margherita, my 
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arl, I cannot look upon you as a sister. Yet have 
strong hopes that there will be extrication from thig 
trouble. Brigida can help us if anyone be able, 
Patrizio shall go back to her at once, and send us 4 
speedy answer. ‘Till then let us summon fortituds 
and patience to our aid, and above all let us beware of 
trusting Georgio Dondini.” 

While he spoke Maurizio walked across the thres- 
hold. Patrizio, casting regretful glances behind at 
the ious box he had brought with such caro, 
slowly followed. 

Signora Perragna went over to the couch with 
slow, staggering steps, like one rising from a wast- 
ing fever, and, flinging her arms about her daughter, 
said, in a dreary tone: 

“Margherita, my child, if these arrows which 
pierce your innocent heart could <a be averted by 
any deed of mine you should not suffer a single in- 
stant. But oh, my lamb, my lamb, I cannot help 

u.”” 

“Mother, dear mother,” said Margherita, rousing 
herself from her apathy, “do not think of me. 
If it needs must be I will conquer this weakness. [ 
ean love Maurizio still you know.” 

Benedetto was lying with closed eyes, pale and 
grave, but undemonstrative. His mother looked at 
him anxiously, and brought forward one of the 
bottles of wine from the table where Patrizio had 
left them. 

She shivered a little as she glanced at the seal 
with the Forcellini crest. 

Benedetto drank it silently, only as he turned 
back to the pillow he murmured, softly : 

“My poor Maurizio! Noble, generous heart! 
Surely there must come peace for it.” 

Margherita bent down to kiss him, whispering in 
a broken voice: 

“We can love him still, Benedetto. Nothing can 
drive him from our love.” : 

“Hapless children, must my dark fate fall upon 
your innocent heads?” groaned the signora. And 
mechanically and abstractedly she began arranging 
the disordered room. 

Scarcely conscious of the act, she stooped down, 
took up the foreign-looking box Patrizio had 
brought, and carried it to a distant closet, the door 
of which she closed and locked, taking out the key, 
and putting it in her pocket. 

“It is little enough I can do for him, and that 
little I will do well,” she murmured. 

And thus far the crystal toy was safe. 


CHAPTER xX. 


Two months.went by, slowly and dismally 
enough for the cottage inmates, and yet each one 
was careful to hide their grievous impatience, and 
sought to sustain and strengthen the other. 

Margherita, who was the direct sufferer, kept the 
most serene face. The generous tenderness and 
unselfish devotion of her noble nature shone forth 
like a beam of light upon this gloomy experience. 

She hovered like a ministering angel around Bene- 
detto’s restless couch, and turned to her mother 
with such a sweet and encouraging smile, when the 
latter faltered, and stood with clasped hands and 
woeful face, that again and again mother and brother 
blessed her, and prayed that whatever woe should 
come to them this heavy cross might be lifted 
from her shoulder. 

Maurizio did not come to the cottage at all; he 
sent kind and encouraging messages, but declared 
himself unable to face them till he had heard from 


, Brigida. 


More and more he urged the signora, if there 
were any means by which she could communicat+ 
with her cousin, to do so, and demand an explicit 
statement of how and when her child was passed 
off for that of the Lady Bianca. 

After an unusually earnest appeal the signors 
said gravely to her attentive listeners : 

“He is right, my children. It is not wise to 
rest satisfied, accepting a verbal statement of Georgio 
Dondini’s. I must send for him, or go myself to 
Venice.” 

“Go to Venice!” ejaculated Benedetto, in horror. 
“Do you forget the sentence of perpetual banish- 
ment pronounced by the Council? Think of the 
danger for yourself.” 

“Nay, the members of the eld iniquitous Council 
have passedaway. Giovanni Forcellini was one, and 
the others were still older men. Besides, such base 
and cruel proceedings would not be tolerated now in 
Venice. ‘heir reign of terror is ended if I hear 
aright. I could venture anything to get at the posi- 
tive truth of the matter.” 

“ But I cannot allow you to venture there alone. 
Oh, that I were but. half aman!” exclaimed Bene- 
detto, almost for the first time showing a little im- 
patience with his illness. “To lie here helpless 





when there is so much need of a strong hand.” 
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“ Hush, someone is coming up the walk!” inter- 
rupted Margherita. “It is—oh, mother, it is Uncle 
Georgio !” 

“He could never be more welcome!” ejaculated 
the signora, thankfully, and she hastened to admit 
him. 

Georgio came in hurriedly and glanced around 
the room inquiringly. 

“Where is your brother?” exclaimed he, in a 
voice of consternation. “He is not ill, I hope— 
Cavinio is not ill?” 

“Oh, no, he is well. You are welcome, cousin, 
I Lave been anxious to see you. I havescarcely 
thought of anything else since you were here.” 

“Humph! I am sorry I can’t return the compli- 
ment. L have been too fullof vexing business to 
remember you at all,” returned Georgio, with a grim 
gmile. 

“You are weary and faint. no doubt,” observed 
Margherita, sweetly. “I will go and prepare a 
dinuer for you.” 

“ All very well in good time,” answered Georgio, 
scarcely glancing at her. “ Your uncle may need 
it, but I stopped at the inn before Icame. 1 had a 
little clue to follow up.” 

“Georgio,” began the signora, in a voice tremu- 
lous with emotion, “I beseech you, by your com- 
passion for all the misery. I have suffered, the wrong 
[have endured, to give me a solemn and truthful 
answer, Did the child, born in my dreary prison 
home, ray be truly live? Is it living now?” 

“By St. Mark, will the woman fling a lie in my 
face?” angrily ejaculated Georgio. “I tell you yes. 
We kept the fact irom you t we d d it 
best to Weam you at once from the aecursed For- 
ccllini’s memory ; and we knew, if youhad the child 
to rear there would be. no hope of your marrying 
Perragna. Besides, we had plans of our own for the 
boy. We meant heshould obtain his rights, though 
it drove the iron into the proud Forcellini spirit, as it 
did—as it did!” he ejaculated, exultingly. 

The signora wiped away the damp from her fore- 
head. Margherita stood at the threshold cold and 
white, as if transformed into a statue, only that no 
statue could wear an eye betraying such a world of 
anguish. Benedetto clenched the thin, bloodless 
fingers of the hand hidden by the counterpane and 
spoke sharply. 

“But, Uncle Georgio, we have heard that the 
Iady Bianca’s son was the acknowledged heir, 
that it was he who dwelt in the Forcellini palace.” 

“It is a lie!” ejaculated Georgio, stamping his 
foot; “he is an outcast and a vagabond, and it is 
the Cavinio vendetta which has sent him forth.” 

“Pell us how,” demanded Benedetto, breathlessly. 

The old man gave him an ireful glance; but it 
was his interest to conciliate, as he had an impor- 
tant object to secure, and he answered, coldly : 

“TI am not much used to such sharp questioning 
from youngsters. I must say I do not commend my 
cousin’s judgment in submitting this ugly history 
to your knowledge; nevertheless, for Angelica’s 
sake I answer you. It was by the subtle arts, and 
cunnipg strategy of the sworn foe of his race, that 
that stubborn old Giovanni set the seal to the cer- 
tain downfall ef his petted heir. He is driven from 
home and friends, from rank and wealth, even from 
his haughty mistress’s favour, and your mother’s son 
— his place. That is enough, I trow, for you to 

ear,” 

Benedetto was staring bewilderedly into the 
speaker's face; but the signora bent forward, and 
laid her chilly hand on Georgio’s. 

“There are two alive now,” she asked, “and my 
60n is in Venice now ?” : 

“ Aye,” repeated Dondini, exultantly, “in the proud 
house of the Foreellinis; in the place of those who 
scorned the plebeian race of Cavinio. Their own 
blood shall know what it is to be singed, and scathed, 
and tortured. I will hunt down this petted child as 
remorselessly as old Giovanni gave you the torture 
—laid poor Benedetto on the pitiless rack, to extort 
the secret. of his lost jewels! I have lost trace of 
him for a little time; but I care not to search until 
the year is up; then, when your son is safe in his 
Seat as master of the old palazza and noble fortune— 
then I will spend my days in secretly poisoning 
every gleam of joy, every draught of bliss for this 
dainty Maurizio, whose veins are filled with that 
— patrician blood. Ob, I wil! keep my oath 

e 7 

“Uncle Georgio, leave vengeance alone,” cried out 
the signora, in horrified tones. 

, What, when Bernardo Forcellini’s dagger drank 
the life blood of my only son? Never! never!” 

“But your stiletto sent the soul of Bernardo to an- 
swer for his crime,” replied the signora, solemnly, 
“and what farther could you require.” 

i Mees onc on the hard-hearted patrician, that 
pitiless Giovanni Forcellini, through his very pride 





and haughtiness. I have sworn the oath, I will 





fulfil it,” cried out Georgio, springing to his feet, 
his eyes glittering with tiger-like ferocity, his whole 
face aflame. 

The signora shuddered, but there was a bright 
light in her eye as she asked : 

“You say, then, that the sop of Lady Bianca is 
named Maurizio, that he has bet_, .urned away from 
Venice?” 

“Ido. What does it concern you since your own 
son hashis place? You shall see him when the year 
is up. He knows nothing of your existence, but I 
shall tell him in good time. As for the exilo he is 
somewhere in this direction, I fancy. I have traced 
the steps of that miserable hypocrite, Patrizio, 
through this town and many leagues beyond; of 
course it was to see his old master he came. I hold 
the clue ; when I am ready I shall followit up; now 
something else concerns me.” 

The signora scarcely heard his last words. She 
had risen from her seat, and hurried towards her 
daughter with outstretched arms. Margherita was 
clinging to the door, her eyelids drooping, her lips 
deathly white. The relieving joy accomplished what 
her grief could not. She slipped through her mother’s 
hands, pale and senseless. 

Kissing her fondly, the signora carried her to Be- 
nedetto’s couch; between their united efforts she 
speedily revived, and then, to Georgio Dondini’s dis- 
gust and amazement, all three began embracing, 
weeping, and smiling by turns. 

“Where is Delto? I'll goand findhim. I think 
your brains are more crazed than his,” said he, taking 
up his hat and walking from the room. 





CHAPTER XL 


“My children,” said the signora, “let us be grate- 
ful for this relief, and be wary that in no way we 
betray our dear Maurizio’s presence among us; we 
can warn him now against his enemy.” 

“Where is Uncle Delto? do not let him be tor- 
mented again,” said Benedetto, anxiously ; “ you re- 
member how Maurizio relieved him before.” 

“T will go after him myself,” said the signora, 
quickly ; “ poor Delto! we must not forget him. And 
the moment Dondini is gone we will send for Mau- 
rizio. What if we warn him to keep out of sight, 
lest any accident should reveal him when Georgio 
passes through the town ?” 

“It would be wise, I will go myself,” exclaimed 
Margherita. 

“You, just recovered from a swoon !” remonstrated 
her brother. 

“ Oh, I am well and strong now—strong enough for 
anything—and it will be such a comfort to speak 
a word with Maurizio !” 

There were flushes on her cheeks and a light in 
her eyes that reassured her mother: 

“Go, my darling, and take our blessings with you. 
Bring some cakes from the shop as an excuse for the 
walk, and delay as little as possible.” 

Delto was not in the arbour; the signora found 
him sitting in the sun on a fallen tree trunk, a little 
distance from the cottage; she brought him into the 
house, and had him close beside her when Georgio 
Dondini appeared, 

The poor old man shrank back trembling and 
cowering at sight of his persecutor, at which Dondini 
frowned, and then came forward, trying to assume a 
benevolent smile. 

“ Ah, Delto, my good Delto, I am glad tosee you,” 
said he; “I have brought you some fine presents, 
paints of every hue and shade, comfits from the most 
famous confectioners ; they are in the box, come and 
look at them.” 

He produced a small box and opened the cover, 
giving a glimpse of bright-coloured sugars and cakes 
of all forms. 

But Delto was staring stupidly from the window, 
and gave no heed to_him. 

“1'll tell you what, cousin, I’ve had a plan in my 
head this long time,” said Dondini, affecting a hearty, 
confidential tone. “ There’s a famous doctor in 
Venice—he has cured scores of patients afflicted like 
our poor Delto; the change of air and scene will be 
beneficial. Suppose you let me take him to him 
to-morrow.” 

The-signora looked distressed and anxious. 

“ Indeed, Georgio, it would only make him worse. 
He cannot bear any new scene or face. It would 
nearly kill him to be taken from this place, his affec- 
tions are strongly centred here; ho is usually 
happy and contented, pray leave him so, Georgio.” 

“ If the experiment failed, of ceurse I should bring 
him back, but I am sure it is worth the trial; who 
knows but that the old scenes might revive his genius 
and restore his mind? It is heartless in you, An- 
gelica, to oppose the scheme.” 

“ But I am certain it would fail; it would drive 
him to frenzy, and how should I forgive myself for 





allowing the change ?” 


“Nonsense, a woman's foolishness. I tell you it 
can’t fail. I wanthim. I have come on purpose to 
take him with me. If I like him into the old scenes 
his senses will return to him; he will be able to 
remember—to tell——” 

“No, no,” shouted out Delto, springing up, and 
shuffling out of the room. “Delto don’t knew— 
Delto can’t tell. The whip hurts.” 

“You hear, Georgio. It will be utterly useless 
for you to attempt to take him with you; he shrinks 
at your very presence. I fear you have sometimes 
been harsh and cruel to him, but I am sure no 
amount of persuasion can induce him to accompany 
you.” 

Georgio Dondini’s face became black and gloomy, 
and his upper teeth were set savagely into the lip 
below. 

“Well, well, if I can’t take him I suppose I can't, 
and there the matter ends; but I shan’t forget your 
lack of helpfulness in the matter. So there’s nothing 
else to keep me. I'd best be off. I have little time 
to waste.” 

“ You will take some refreshment surely ? What, 
come so far, and return at once?” 

“ [ve failed in my errand. I came especially for 
Delto,” he said, resentfully ; “ there’s nothing else to 
keep me.” 

He rose to his feet, glanced carelessly around the 
room, then suddenly darted forward, and seized a 
bottle of wine which was on the stand by Bene- 
detto’s couch. 

“ What is this ?—that brand !—how eame it here ?” 
demanded he, fiercely, glancing suspiciously around 
him. 

The signora felt her heart sinking in consterna- 
tion—her brain was palsied forthe moment, and she 
was unable to utter a single word. 

But Benedetto answered, coolly : 

“A stranger brought it to me—an old man— 
journeying through the town some few weeks ago.” 

“ Patrizio, by St. Mark! The thievish wretch— 
carrying off the old bottles of that rare wine, every 
drop of which is worth its weight in gold. But 
what was he doing here on this by-road? What 
brought him here ?” 

“ He came out of his way perhaps. We asked him 
naught. He saw I was ill, and gave me the wine. 
I will spare you a glass, Uncle Georgio, if you will 
have it.” 

“T wonder why you call me uncle,” said Georgio, 
peitishly. 

“My mother taught us. She said we were too 
young to call you cousin, and so she allowed it to be 
uncle. In truth, I would rather say Signor Dondini, 
if you like it as well.” 

“And this man, this Patrizio. Carried he any- 
thing more?” 

“Can you remember, mother?” returned Beno- 
detto, sinking back wearily on his pillow. 

“There might have been a box ; he took the bottle 
out from something,” answered his mother, faintly. 

“The meddlesome knave! I'll warrant there was. 
He and that Brigida were always to be found with 
their old heads together. Oh, I'd give a pretty for- 
tune to lay my hands on that box. Who knows but 
it held the one object I am seeking !” cried Georgiv, 
pacing to and fro excitedly. 

The signora’s hand had stolen to her pocket, and 
her finger closed firmly over the key of the distant 
closet. 

“ We did not know—we thought him very kind 
and generous.” 

“He could afford to be, with stolen property,” 
said Georgio, vindictively. “But I must go. Ah, 
here comes your daughter; by St. Mark! she’s 
getting to be a pretty girl; that face will make 
its way when her Venetian brother gives her a 
position ; she'll be a lady yet, I'll warrant. Good- 
day, good-day, Cousin Angelica. I fancy it will be 
a long time ere you see me again.” 

He jerked out these words in abrupt sentenees, 
passed by the blushing, joyous-faced Margherita 
and walked swiftly away. 

(To be continued) 





Tue Fruit Cror,—In Worcestershire the fruit 
crop is far from satisfactory ; apples and pears are 
below an average,and the few that remain are 
mostly of cider and perry sorts. The March frost 
discoloured the middle of the buds, and though it 
did not prevent their expanding into beautiful 
blossoms, proved fatal to the fruit. Plums are re- 
markably thick where the trees escaped the ravages 
of the winter-moth caterpillar and of the late May 
frosts. Small gardens have suffered least from the 
former, probably from their greater comparative 
number of small birds, and the latter have been ir- 
regular in some places, being most destructive on 
the high and in others on the low ground. Indeed 
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the same sort were differently affected. It would 
seem that the damage occurred on different nights, 
and probably by frosts of different character—the 
black frost; which only occurs when there is wind, 
ing the destructive agent on the high ground, and 
the white frost, which only occurs when there is no 
wind, doing the mischief on the low ground; and 
the apparent capriciousness of the latter seems due 
to the shortness of the night so late in the season 
not having afforded sufficient time for the cold air 
(which on this occasion drains from the hills in slow 
currents) to spread itself laterally into parts pro- 
tected by trees or rising grounds from its direct 
course. This downward motion of the cold air is 
jue to gravitation and is too small to stir a pocket- 
handkerchief, but is seen in its effect on smoke. 
Bush fruits have not proved so abundant as was ex- 
pected ; about three weeks since the leaves dried up 
with a kind of blight rather generally, and where 
this occurred the fruit has scarcely grown since. 








SCIENCE. 





Dr. ADRIANT states that he has reason to believe 
that gold becomes transparent at red heat. 

THE proportion of rain in wooded regions to that 
in those not containing trees is 7°3 to 5°8. 

TELEGRAPH TO THE East.—A prospectus of a 

mpany, to be called the India, China, and Colonial 
l'elegraph Company, is to be issued in a few days. 

he proposed capital will be 700,000/., and the route 

ll be by cable from Falmouth to Gibraltar, and 
trom Gibraltar to Malta. 

GERMAN LocomoTIves.—A trial is stated to have 
taken place at St. Petersburg, on the 30th of June, 

f two locomotives, ene constructed by Borsig, of 
Herlin, and the other by Sigl, of Vienna. Each had 
to draw a weight of 600 tons up an incline of 1 to 
125. The Austrian engine made 18 wersts in an 
hour on the occasion, and the Prussian only 12. 

GRINDSTONES.—A grindstone should not be ex- 
posed to the weather, as it not only injures the 
woodwork, but the sun’s rays harden the stone so 
much as, in time, to render it useless. Neither 
should it stand in the water in which it runs, as the 
part remaining in water softens so much that it 
wears unequally, and this is a common cause of 
grindstones becoming “ out of true.” 

OxyGEN.— Oxygen is now obtained economically by 
the decomposition of sulphuric acid. This is effected 
by means of heat in an apparatus specially devised 
for the purpose. The acid is decomposed into oxygen 
and sulphurous acid, and the latter is removed by 
the liquefaction effected by pressure. A kilogramme 
of sulphuric acid at 60 deg. affords a cubic metre of 
oxygen. 

A New MATERIAL POR PORCELAIN OR STATUETTES- 

M. Leroux has made a borate of magnesia, with 
au equivalent. of calcined oxide of magnesium and 
another of boric acid, whieh melts at a strong white 
heat, and yields a very flu:d liquid. This liquid, on 
ieing poured on a cast-iron plate, is transformed 

ito a slightly greenish sort of glass, remarkable for 

s lightness and strength. But, strange to say, if 

ured into platinum moulds, it will come out quite 

paque, partaking of the appearance partly of porce- 
luin and partly of white marble. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR StEeEL.—Bronze containing 10 
per cent. of aluminium and 90 per cent. of copper is 
now employed by M. Hulot as a substitute for steel. 
in France the perforations in postage-stamps are pro- 
duced by fine needles. Three hundred of these, in 
ihe Paris machine, act together, penetrating five 
sheets at a time and descending into holes formed 
with great accuracy in a plate beneath. This plate 

s made of steel and wears out ina single day; one 
made of aluminium bronze, and under an instrument 
making 120,000 blows in a day, it is said will bear 
180,000,000 blows without requiring repair. 

EXTRACTION OF Waste Fatty MATTER BY 
MEANS OF SULPHURET or CaRRnon.—Our readers 
are aware that sulpluret of carbon is highly effective 
or the extraction of fatty matter from substances 
with which they tenaciously unite, and is easily 
separable from the oils and fats thus obtained. 
‘These valuable properties are now utilized ona very 
large scale. A vast quantity of oil of olives is re- 
tuined by the olives, whatever pressure may be ap- 
plied to them, and an enormous amount of fatty 
matters are wasted with the soap, which passes off 
in numerous industrial processes, all of which are 
now recoverable with a great augmentation of 
economy by means of the sulphuret of carbon. 
When used to extract the residual oil from the 
pressed olives it is allowed to flow through them, 
and in passing carries off all the oil ; proceeding to 
the stills, it is separated by distillation, after which 
it is almost without loss transmitted to a new por- 








tion of pressed olives. This process is so perfect 
and so continuous that no smell is perceptible, and 
the olives quite free from oil are those best suited 
for manure. Very large quantities of the sulphuret 
are now used, the price having fallen from about 
one guinea per ~~nd, which it was in 1847, to about 
three half-pence per pound, for which it can at pre- 
sent be obtained in France. Upwards of | fifty 
thousand tons of soapused in the silk manufacture 
were formerly allowed to pass off to waste into the 
Rhéne. Most of this is now recovered to be again 
employed in manufacture. 
AMBER. 

Amber is found on the southern shore of the Baltic, 
where it is cast up by the action of the groundswell 
after the northerly gales. It is also found on the 
coast of Sicily, on the Adriatic, on the English coast, 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and at Cape Sable, Maryland. 
Mining for amber in beds of brown lignite is carried 
on in Prussia, and it is found in excavations all over 
Europe. Still ambercontinues to be the “gem of the 
sea,” by which it is yielded only after a storm, and 
in such small quantities that its value has ever re- 
mained undiminished. 

Amber is found in masses, irregularly shaped, and 
usually of small size. The colour is of all shades, 
from a pale straw to deep orange. It is brittle, but 
can be easily cut with a sharp knife ; it is the opinion, 
and is only an opinion, that it is simply an exuded 
vegetable juice. Baron Liebig thinks it probable 
“ that amber is a product of the decay of wax, or of 
some other substance allied to the fixed oils.” Sir 
David Brewster says that amber is an indurated ve- 
getable juice. Wood, leaves, flowers, and fruit have 
been found inclosed in amber, and recognized as 
having belonged to coniferous trees now extinct. 

Silician amber is usually of a deeper colour than 
that from the Baltic, and it is said that in Germany 
an experienced amber-worker can determine the 
locality of amber from differences in its appearance. 
Neither is it invariably found ina hard state. An 
instance is on record of a gentleman having received 
from a friend living on the Baltic coast a piece so soft 
as to take an impression of his seal; and another 
piece is described as soft on one side and hard on the 
other. 

The uses of amber are not verynumerous. Asa 
material for art carving nothing can be more beautiful. 
The principal market is Constantinople, where it is 


made into pipe mouth-pieces, and articles of female- 


adornment in the shape of beads. The Turks and Ar- 
menians are said to be fine judges of amber, and the 
bazaar at Stamboul, where the amber-workers are 
located, is full of interest to the connoisseur. 

The only purpose to which it is applied in the 
useful arts is in the manufacture of varnishes for 
carriage builders and photographers. That used for 
carriages is expensive, and is a long time in drying, 
but it is the hardest and most invulnerable of any 
kuown varnish. 

Tue FERMENTATION OF Liqvors.—It has been 
found by M. Eugéne Velten that liquors, such as 
beer, containing alcohol, have their tendency to 
natural fermentation so far diminished that they may 
be kept for almost an indefinite period if their tem- 
perature be raised above 113 deg. Fah. The liquid 
must be raised to the required temperature rapidly 
in a closed vessel and cooled suddenly, being kept 
between 83 deg. and 136 deg. for the shortest possi- 
ble time, as this is the temperature most favourable 
for fermentation. The liquid must be kept between 
118 deg. to 136 deg. during twenty minutes at least, or 
an hour at most. The higher the temperature the 
greater the preservative power, but the more it 
diminishes the fine flavour of the beer. The effect 
is said to be more certain if the liquor, after having 
been cooled, isrun into casks which have been filled 
with carbonic acid. 

SusPENSION BRIDGE OVER THE Oxn10.—The 
largest existing span of a suspension bridge is that of 
1,057 ft. over the Ohio river at Cincinnati, lately 
completed from the plans of Mr. John A. Roebling, 
and under the superintendence of his son, Colonel 
Washington A. Roebling. This bridge is undoubtedly 
the finest work, structurally and architecturally, of 
its class. It crosses the Ohio with a clear headway 
of 100 ft. above low water, the greatest variation be- 
tween spring freshes and summer low level being 
60ft. The towers, of massive masonry, rise ‘ 00 ft. 
above low water. The support bers of this 
bridge are two cables of paralle) wires, of No. 9 
gauge, drawn by Messrs. Richard Johnson and 
Nephew, of Manchester, each cable being 12} in. in 
diameter, and containing 5,250 wires, the breaking 
strength of the wire being upwards of 60 tons per 
square inch of net section. A large portion, nearly 
half, of the weight of the roadway and load is carried 
by diagonal wires running straight from the tops of 
the towérs to successive points along the floor, so 
that the main cables themselves, stiffened by this ar- 








rangement, really carry but about half of the tot; 
weight of the roadway and load. The ultima, 
strength of the bridge is very greatly in excess «; 
the greatest probable, if not possible load. 





LIGHTHOUSES AND THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

THE attention of scientific men, as faras lighthouses 
are concerned, is now almost confined to the discovery 
of the best mode of producing the light. Tha: 
in ordinary uses leaves little to be desired, whe 
the weather is tolerably clear, since a first-class 0)! 
light, at the height at which it is usually elevate; 
is visible from the masthead when the vessel come; 
above the horizon of the lighthouse—the nature o; 
our climate would not allowa greater elevation to bs 
given to the lights. It is, therefore, in hazy weathe; 
that a more intense light becomes desirable. Sciencs 
furnishes more than one such light. Among thes» 
is the Drummond Light, which possesses both advar 
tages and disadvantages when applied to lighthouses 
—the preponderagce of the one over the other not 
being, however, very decided ; and the electric light, 
which may in time supersede all others on the main 
land, especially if some of the inconveniences by 
which it is accompanied are removed, or even 
lessened. 

The necessity for a steam-engine, when it is em- 
ployed, renders it inapplicable on rock stations, such 
as the Eddystone Lighthouse, and the Bell Rock. In 
the employment of the electric light two very im 
portant matters are to be considered : the production of 
the electricity, and its transformation into light. 
The most obvious mode of effecting the former 
would be the use of the galvanic battery ; and ac 
cordingly numerous experiments have been made 
with that object—among others, a most important 
series, in the central workshops of the Administra- 
tion of Lighthouses in France from 1840 to 1857. 

So faras the mere production of an intense light was 
concerned the success of these experiments was com- 
plete. But the expense of the battery was very great, 
and the irregularity of the results obtained was very 
serious. It was therefore concluded that galvanic elec - 
tricity is not suited to the purpose of lighthouse illumi 
nation. Within the same period a new mode of ob- 
taining the electric light, founded on the production 
of currents by magnetic induction, -was tried with 
great success. In 1853 Professor Holmes made ex 
periments on the light obtained by means of electro- 
magnetic machines, which had been used by a Pari- 
sian company for the decomposition of water, with 
the objects of its constituents being used for 
combustion, but, commercially, without success. The 
apparatus was imperfect; nevertheless, the results 
were very encouraging, and they became still more 
so when a better apparatus was used. 

Holmes’s apparatus was tried at the South Fore 
land Lighthouse, in 1859 ;: and its performance was 
favourably reported on by Mr. Faraday. But, after 
some time, its use was discontinued there, because 
it was considered that the light produced by 
might, on account of its great intensity, be visible 
when other lights on the same coast would no longer 
be perceptible, through foggy weather, and that ves 
sels might thus be fatally led astray. 

With a magneto-electric machine the electricity 
is obtained by causing soft iron, round which in 
sulated wire has been coiled, to revolve in front 
of one or more permanent magnets. The induc 
tive action of the permanent magnets causes tem 
porary magnetism in the electro-magnets, con 
stituted by the soft iron on which the insulated 
wire has been coiled. For as the circulation of elec- 
tric currents around soft iron causes it to be mag- 
netized, so the magnetization of soft iron causes the 
circulation of currents round it, and therefore in the 
insulated wire coiled upon it. When it approaches 
the permanent magnet a current in one direction 19 
generated; and when it recedes from it, and returns 
to its natural state, a current in the opposite direc 
tion. 

A very simple contrivance, called a commutator, 
causes both currents to proceed in the same direction, 
and therefore to produce a combined effect ; sn¢ 
these currents may be called to existence so rapid!y 
as to render the light emitted by them, so far ss ovr 
senses are concerned, continuous and uniform. 

—_—_—_—_—_——=s 


Sm RowLanp Hitt states that the number of 
persons yearly killed or injured on the railwsy® 
throughout the United Kingdom is less than the 
number killed or injured by ordinary vehicles 1 
London alone. 

Tue monthly statement published by the Bureas 
Veritas of Paris shows that in the month of May last 
182 vessels were totally lost, in which number we?” 
comprised 94 English, 27 American, 20 Prussian, 9 
French, 9 Dutch, 9 Norwegian, and 17 bearing variou# 
other flags. 
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[MR. HALLAM SEBKS THB ADVICE OF MR. SCRANTON. ] 


THE CONFLICT OF TEMPERAMENTS. 


DIFFERENCE of temperament is the cause of fre- 
quent misjudgment. The ardent and impulsive fail 
to comprehend the cool and reflective; while the 
latter are always liable to make unjust estimates of 
‘he former. We see this every day. 

Two or three years ago I met @ friend named 
Hallam while in a state of considerable excitement. 
He is one of your quick-feeling, impulsive men ; and, 
48 such men usually are, hasty in his judgment and 
strong in expression. He came into my office ina 
burried way, his face flushed and his manner nervous. 

“You look disturbed,” I said. 

“I am disturbed,” he replied, kis eyes flashing 
angrily. 

“What's the trouble ?” I inquired. 

“I’ve just been to see Scranton, the mean, suspici- 
ous, miserly, cold-hearted, brutal old man!” he 
suswered, with a look of disgust not unmingled with 
chagrin and disappointment. 

as And the interview has not been a very agreeable 
oue, judging from yeur state of mind.” 

“Tt has been anything but agreeable. He treated 
me with ungentlemanly rudeness. I’m so angry I 
can scarcely contain myself.” And he walked about 
the room in that agitated way we see in very nervous 
bersons when strongly excited. 

“Sit down and calm yourself,” I said, in a quick, 
steady voice. 

He sat down. 

“Now tell me what has happened between you 
tod Mr. Scranton. There must have been some mis- 
understanding. I have always found him kind and 
gentlemanly—looking over, as I do, a certain cold 
soruptness of manner that has its origin in tempera- 
went,” 

“There was no misunderstanding at all,” replied 





Hallam, sharply. “It was a case of insulting rude- 
ness. Scranton never misunderstands. He's too much 
of an icicle for that. If he had been angry and off 
his guard I could have forgiven him. Hasty speeches, 
made when a man’s blood is up, I can look over. I 
know exactly what they mean—how much should be 
treasured, and how much forgiven. I am hasty my- 
self. But your cold-blooded, self-poised, insolent 
people who never lose their self-command, and always 
mean what they say, 1 can’t endure. And Scranton 
is just such a man.” 

“ But you haven't given me the head and front of 
em offending yet,” saidI. “Why did you call on 

im ?” 


“ Not to ask a favour for myself, you may be well 
assured.” 

“ But you went to ask a favour?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And your request was denied.” 

“T was insulted!” His eyes flashed with re- 
doubled anger. 

“Tn what way ?” 

“ The story is soon told. I called to ask his aid in 
making up a subscription.” 

“For what purpose ?” 

“To give a poor woman a start in business.” 

“ Who is she ?” 

“Her name is Milton.” 

“ What has interested yon in her?” I inquired. 

*“T met her only recently, but her case interests 

me strongly. She has one child, and is living away 
from her husband. Her father, at his death, left her 
about five thousand pounds. She married a specious, 
unprincipled fellow, who only wanted her money. 
After spending that he abandoned her to her fate. I 
made her acquaintance at a friend’s house last week, 
and heard her story from her own lips. It is a sad 
one in every respect; and gave me the heartache. 
She is utterly destitute, and eating the bread of cha- 


rity, but anxious to help herself and live indepen- 
dently. A few of us are interesting ourselves, ani 
mean to 1aise a capital of about one hundred pounds 
to set her upin some little business. It is but « 
trifling duty the strong owe to the weak. Tru» 
neighbourly kindness to a distressed neighbour is 
shown in acts which help him to help himself.” 

“ And Mr. Scranton refused to join you in doing 
this neighbourly kindness ?” 

“ Yes, meanly and insolently refused,” answered 
Hallam, with indignation. 

“ What did he say?” 

“As I told him my errand I saw his countenance 
change. There is not much of light or warmth in 
it at any time; but the few gleams that pervade it 
here and there faded away, until it became abso- 
lutely frigid. 

“*Tcan’t do anything in this case,’ he answered, 
almost before I had done speaking. His manner was 
rude. 

“* But, Mr. Scranton,’ I continued, resolved, in my 
anxiety to serve Mrs. Milton, not to be put off easily, 
‘ this is a case of no common interest. Let me give you 
some of the facts.’ 

“*Excuse me,’ he replied, frowning and moving 
restlessly in his chair, ‘I had rather not hear them ; 
and if you'll take my advice you'll be a little chary 
about taking up the case of every plausible stranger 
you happen to meet. I say nothing against, but cer- 
tainly shall do nothing for Mrs. Milton, or whatever 
she may be pleased to call herself.’ 

“ *Good-morning !’ I said And turned away abruptly. 
I was angy, and he knew it.” 

I waited until my friend regained some little de- 
gree of coolness. 

“Perhaps,” said I, “he knows this Mrs. Milton a 
great deal better than you do.” 

“He never heard of her before!” was positively 
answered. 

“Why do you say that ?” 

“ Because I am sure of it. He's a mean, miserly 
old wretch, without a touch of human sympathy in 
his nature.” 

“No; in that you misjudge him. Mr. Scranton I 
know to be a kind-hearted man; but he is prudent 
and thoughtful. Mere feeling is rarely if ever per- 
mitted to govern his actions. He must see a thing 
to be right before he does it.” 

“The calm head, and the cold heart! 
can’t endure such men.” 

“They serve society best in the long run, I take 
it,” was my answer. ‘ But, to come back to Mrs. 
Milton. My reading of Mr. Scranton’s language 
and manner is against her. He never talks idly. 
Depend upon it, his ‘Whatever she may be pleased 
to call herself,’ has a meaning that you would do 
well to consider.” 

But he flouted the idea, and repeated his strong 
sentences against Mr. Scranton. Six months after- 
wards, while in company with Mr. Hallam, the 
thought of Mrs. Milton crossed my mind, and I said : 

“ What has become of the poor lady in whom you 
were so much interested awhile ago? Did you get 
the hundred pounds and start her in business ?” 

“Don’t talk about her!” he replied, a red spot 
burning on his cheek. “She was a handsome swin- 
dler—took our money and went off to London to 


Faugh! I 





buy goods, but forgot to return.” 

“ Mr. Scranton was not so far wrong then after all,” 
said I. 

“ Beg your pardon!” Hallam quickly replied. “ He 
was wrong.” 

“ Not as against your fair swindler.” 

“No, but as against humanity, of which she stood 
the representative. You needn't try to bolster up 
Scranton. I know his quality. I’ve read him through 
and through. A cold-hearted, selfish, mean, unsympa- 
thizing man.” 

It was in vain that I defended Mr. Scranton. 
Hallam would hear nothing in his favour, and con- 
tinued to denounce him as unfeeling, heartless, and 
brutal. 

A year afterwards he came to me in great trouble 
of mind. Hisaffairs had gone wrong. His tempera- 
ment had been againsthim. Feeling and impulse had 
drawn him into perilous undertakings. Some of the 
warm-hearted, fair-talking, sympathetic business 
men he liked so well had betrayed him to his loss ; 
and others whom he counted on certainly as his way 
became difficult refused a helping hand. 

. “There is no friendship, no heart, no generosity, 
no humanity in the world!” he exclaimed, bitterly. 
“Tf things go well you get fair words and gracious 
sniiles, if ill cloudy looks and the cold shoulder.” 

I found that a certain man, a merchant with whom 
he had for a long time been on intimate terms, held 
him in his power, and was about proceeding to extre 
mities. He had just been to see this man, who not 
only refused to hold back an execution recently issued, 
but treated poor Hallam with a discourtesy that 





shafed him sorely. 
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“I know of but one man who can help you,” said 
I, after clearly understanding the state of his affairs. 

“ Who ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Mr. Scranton.” 

The light went out of his face. 

“T happen to know,” I continued, without seeming 
to observe his change of manner, “that he has some 
influence with this Mr. Storm, who is crowding you 
so closely. In fact, there exists such a relation be- 
tween them that if Mr. Scranton strongly disapproved 
the course he is taking Mr. Storm must desist.” 

“ Poor comfortinall that,” replied Hallam, gloomily. 
“Why should he disapprove ?” 

“ Our estimates of Mr.'Scranton differ,” said I. “ You 
have suffered feeling to blind you with regard to 
his real character. Now, I consider him a just man, 
anda kind man. He never acts from mere impulse. 
He can always give you # reason for what he does.” 

Hallam shook his head. 

“In the case of your fair friend whom he refused 
to help there was more in his conduct than you 
imagined, as I have since learned. He knew all 
about her.” 

“He did ?” 

“Yes. She was the wife of a relative, passing 
under an assumed name. Alithe information he felt 
free to give at the time you received; but you were 
angry and did not heed him; you were angry and 
misjudged him.” 

Hallam was surprised. 

“This information,” I added, “ changes your posi- 
tion in regard to Mr. Scranton. You see him from 
another point of view.” 

He did not reply. 

“ Take my advice and goto him. State your case 
plainly, and ask him if he cannot help you. He will 
listen to you patiently, and if he can see his way 
clear will render you service. If his head be cool 
his heart is warm. I know the man. But he will 
only act from a just judgment in anycase. Take my 
word for it if you can make him see that Storm is 
acting only from that selfish eagerness which will 
have its own, no matter who or what suffers, he 
will say to him: ‘Not one step farther in that 
direction,’ and his word will prevail.” 

My friend's peril was so great that he could not 
refuse any fair offer of help. I was positive and 
urgent. So he went tosee Mr. Scranton. On leaving 
my office he said: 

“Td rather be shot!” He looked pale and wretched. 

Half an hour afterwards he returned. His step 
was light, his form erect, his countenance so changed 
that he scarcely looked like the same man who had 
turned from me with a most painful air of dejection 
only a little while before. 

“All right,” he said, almost cheerily. 
knew the man better than I did.” 

“ Sit down and tell me all about it.” 

I was of course interested. He sat down, saying: 

“IT had to drag myself there. Twice I stopped 
and turned back; but when I turned all before me 
was black and hopeless. In only one direction was 
there any promise of escape. So I went on again. 
Mr. Scranton was sitting at a desk writing when I 
entered. He did not see me as I approached him, 
and I had to speak. He looked up, and I expected 
a frown, but his face lighted up with a kindly ex- 
pression. 

“** Can I have a few words with you, Mr. Scranton ?’ 
I said. The words so choked me that I could hardly 
utter them. 

“He placed a chair for me close to the desk where 
ho was sitting. As I sat down he replied, encou- 
ragingly, ‘As many as you please, Mr. Hallam. Say 
on. 

“The ice was broken. My heart was lighter. I 
could breathe freely. Whata sense of relief I ex- 
perienced. As soon as I could collect my thoughts 
1 told my story. He listened without a movement 
oraresponse. What a calm, self-poised man he is! 
I saw that he was interested, but could not tell 
whether he would be for me or against me. After I 
had finished he asked a great many questions, 
questions that made it plain to me he net only 
understood my exact situation, but was concerned 
forme. He then pointed out several mistakes that I 
had made, and showed me that certain things I pur- 
posed doing were not best. What a sound judg- 
ment the man has. 

“*Give yourself no farther trouble about Mr. 
Storm,’ he said at last, when he fully comprehended 
the case. ‘He is not acting right. Call and see me 
to-morrow, and if you will submit to me a full state- 
ment of your affairs I will advise and help you in every 
proper way. I see that you mean to do justly, and 
that is in your favour.’ 

“TI thanked him with tears in my eyes. I feel 
strongly you know; itis mynature. But he was as 
cool and calm as an October evening.” 

“You will submit the statement of your affairs to 
him then ?” said I. 


“You 





“Oh, yes. He has won me over. I will trust 
both his head and his heart.” 

“You may do so with confidence, for his heart is 
kind and his judgment clear. Mere feeling never 
betrays him into an act that reason does not approve. 
If your case had not been just, if he had seen any- 
thing like fraud or overreaching he would have 
turned from you and denied you. No appeal would 
have influenced him. He would have stood unmoved 
by your distress and danger and seen you fall 
without putting forth a hand to save you. Such is 
the man. You may say that he is of granite or iron, 
that he cannot have natural feeling, that he hurts 
the weak and sensitive, or make a hundred such al- 
legations against him, but it will be hard to find a 
case where through blind feeling he has been unjust 
or the oppressor of innocence. He will not give 
money to have his name in print, nor to help the un- 
principled or the vicious, nor to encourage the idle 
or self-indulgent, nor to stand fair with his neigh- 
bours. All appeals to him are in vain that do not 
reach his judgment.” 

“It is well to have such men in ‘the world,” re- 
plied Hallam. “They are as granite pillars, or as 
keystones in arches, or as piers and abutments. If 
I am not bruised in striking against them, if I am 
held up by their calm and rugged strength, I can 
appreciate their value ; but.if they stand atany time 
in the way of my over-ardent im and I em 
suddenly hurt by contact with them, feéling will blind 
me to their worth and I misjadge them. I know my 
weakness, I know my temperament. With what 
strange differenees we are made! How little do we 
understand each other!” 

A knowledge of our infirmity is said by themoralist 
to be half the cure. For all my friend Hallam’s 
intimations to the contrary he is more careful now in 
kis judgments of men, and is not so hard on the cool 
and unimpulsive as formerly. He has proved the 


worth of solid principle, and understands the value 
of men who represent piers, abutments, and arches. 
I. T. A. 


RALPH MARKHAM. 
——_———— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Wuen Captain Cost and his*two followers reached 
the cabin the first act ef the captain was to fill a 
glass of brandy for himself and invite the others to 
do the same. 

They did not refuse—Vanderlip never did, and 
Markham was nervous, for he was about to run a 
fearful risk if his plans failed. 

After the glasses had been emptied Markham 
drew out a huge leathern pocket-book black with age, 
and, taking from it a printed paper, old and crease- 
worn, spread it out on the table. 

“Read that,” he said, as the distended eyes of 
Captain Cost caught sight of the heading in large 
letters, 100,000. Reward!!! 

“ Are your senses leaving you, man?” whispered 
Vanderlip, as his eye caught a name he had heard 
before. 

“No—keep quiet. It is the only thing that will 
put the cutter on their track,” said Markham, also in 
a whisper. 

Captain Cost’s eyes became larger and larger as he 
read the printed bill before him. 

“ What does this mean ?” he asked at last. 

“Tt bears its plain meaning on its face, captain,” 
replied Markham. “ There is a reward offered of 
one hundred thousand pounds for the taking of 
an English gentleman, Sir Reginald Norseman 
by name, fora murder committed by his hand ona 
nobleman. And I know where that person is and 
where you can lay your hands on him; take him in 
fact dead or alive and earn that reward.” 

“Good gracious! Do I hear aright? One hun- 
dred thousand pounds! It isa mint of money to a 
poor man. Where is the man? How can he be 
reached ?” 

“He is the villain who stole my daughter. I re- 
cognized him and threatened him with exposure, 
and now he has taken her in revenge. He pretends 
to be a yachtsman, but his vessel is a pirate and no- 
thing else. Is not that so, Captain Vanderlip? Did 
you not hear me cast it in his very teeth ?” 

“I did, Ralph, and am ready to swear it,” said 
Vanderlip. “And would have shot the rascal down 
if he hadu’t been too quick and shot me first.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me thig at once while on 
deck?” asked Captain Cost, for a lingering sus- 
picion that all was not right im the story rested on 
his mind. 

“Would you like to have a hundred to share the 
reward with you ?” said Markham. “I ask no share, 
I only want my daughter back.” 

“ And I only want revenge. Youcan have all the 


money !” cried Vanderlip, 





“ Well, how is he to be got? I will risk going ont 
with the cutter, I think, for I'd resign with a fiftiot) 
part of all that money in my pocket. And I'd as 
soon they’d break me as resi Tell me your 
plans, and be quick about it if we’re to get to sea to- 
night.” 

“You have a crew ef forty-five men, a long gun 
amidships, and eight on broadside !” said Markham. 

“ Yes,” replied Cost. 

“That is nearly double his force, I think, and he 
carries but one gun. Now I and Vanderlip wilt 
add two more to your crew, and if you need moro 
some of the others who came with us would go 
along.” 

“We don’t need any more,” said Cost, quickly, 
his whole thought being to avoid sharing that re- 
ward. 

“Well, using your own boats and the sloop, you 
can be towed up to the Bear Cut Channel, where there 
is just water enough foryou to get out, as I know, 
for I have sounded it,” said Markham. 

“ And once outside we don’t know how to steer to 
overhaul him,” said 

“Yes. We know the course he has stecred all 
day. He'll keep the inside edge of the Gulf Stream. 
He will be a few miles'ahead before we get out, but 
if we crowd sail ten to one by daylight ho'll be ix 
sight. He'll havemo suspicion that you are in chase, 
and you can hoist a. FrenchorSpanish flag to deceive 
him. Once under ‘your. gun, let him show fight if he 
dares. 

‘““He’d be treated rough if he did,” said Cost. “ But 
we have no time'to lose. IM goon deck with you 
and we'll make™ ‘start; but not a word to a living 
soul about the reward, or any other reward excep: 
rescuing your daughter.” 

“Not a word!” cried MatKham; “and now tho 
more haste the better luck.” 

“Where’s Lieutenant Jenkins,” shouted Captain 
Cost as he reached the deck. 

“Here, captain,” cried the lieutenant, hurrying 
from his part of the cabin, followed by his guests. 

“Call all hands—up anchor—no, we'll slip. Get 
out all the boats, and man them. We're going to 
tow out to sea, by way of Bear Cut, at the upper end 
of the island.” 

* Aye, aye, sir,” said the astonished lieutenant, for 
it was seldom indeed that Captain Cost exhibited so 
much energy. ; 

“Captain Horseman, if yon will you can shift my 
chain to your sloop, and so let her lay at my anchor 
after the cutter starts, for I’m bound to be outside 
in less than two hours; and if you'll’ let your boats 
help in the tow you'll oblige me.” 

“ Certainly, Captain Cost I'm glad to see you fec! 
enough for our friend Markham to try and get his 
girl back, and I'll help all I can.” 

“Thank you, Captain Horseman. After the vessel 
gets a start up the channel we will go down into 
my cabin and take some good old brandy.” 

The cutter’s crew, aided by the wreckers, were all set 
to work rapidly, and in a very few minutes the boats 
were ahead, with Markham acting as a pilot in the 
foremost. Then the chain which held the cutter to 
her anchor was unshackled and transferred through 
the hawser-hole of the sloop, which remained sta- 
tionary, while the boats, with a strong and steady 
pull, drew the schooner up the narrow channel to- 
wards the cut, which led to the sea at the head of 
the island. 

Fortunately it was slack water at the time, 
for in this narrow channel the tide ran strong, 
and with either ebb or flood it would have 
been hard to get through. For one would have 
been too strong to pull against; the other would 
have set them on the banks which lined either 
side. 

After.a pull of a mile they got the schooner out 
where the bay was wider, and the jib was set, giving 
the boats but little to do but keep out of the way 
until they reached the narrow pass at the head of 
the island. That was the most difficult of the 
night’s work, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty the cutter was got through. Twice she 
grounded, but now the flood tide was coming in, and 
at last, a little before midnight, the schooner wis 
cleared of the channel, her own boats hoisted, and 
those of the sloop sent back. 

Sail was rapidly made over the cutter, and in 4 
little while she was well off shore in the current of 
the stream and heading with its course. 

Captain Cost with Markham and Vanderlip re- 
mained on deck but a little while after the course 
was shaped. The watch being set, Lieutenant Jen- 
kins held charge of the deck with orders to keep ® 
bright lookout from below and aloft and to report 1a- 
stantly to’the captain any light seen. ‘ 

“ Now I think I'll finish my supper,” said Captain 
Cost, “for I make it a rule never to be disturbed at 
my meals, and that rule was broken to-night.” 

‘And, ringing his table bell, his steward soon made 
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his appearance, and received orders to lay the table 
at once for three. J 

This order ‘was soon complied with, and again the 
captain had before him a monstrous plate of cray- 
fishes and his interminable bottle of brandy. 

He had had his second plate and second glass filled, 
when the face and form of Lieutenant Jenkins were 

in seen in the doorway of the cabin. 

“Capting,” said he, in his usual drawling tone. 

But he got no farther before Captain Cost, almost 
purple with rage, shouted : 

“Jupiter, Mars, and every other star that shines! 
I'll have you broke, cashiered, hung or shot, sir! 
What do you mean, Lieutenant Jenkins, by inter- 
rupting me for the second time in one night at my 
supper? Speak quick, or I'll court-martial you on 
the spot !” 

“] kind o’ think arter you've heard what I was 
goin’ to report you'll take in some of they rough 
words, capting,” drawled the lieutenant, apparently 
not disturbed in the least by what Captain Cost had 
threatened. 

“ Well, report—report before I choke,” replied the 
captain, dashing down his whole glass of brandy at 
a single swallow. 

“ Well, capting, there’s a red light in sight to the 
east’ard of us.” 

“Why in the name of brimstone didn’t you say so 
at once then ?” cried the captain, as he and his guests 
sprang from the table and rushed on deck. 

When they got there the red light which the lieu- 
tenant had ebtained but a glimpse of before he went to 
report was now plainly visible, and rising higher 
every instant. 

“Lieutenant Jenkins, you are the greatest fool 
that ever wore a monkey-jacket!” cried Captain Cost, 
almost wild with rage. “You have called me up 
from the supper-table to see a light, and it is nothing 
but the moon coming up after all. Blow me sky 
high at the tail of a rocket if I don’t pay you for 
this.” 

“Capting, afore you say any more will you tell 
me if that ere moon isn’t pretty much like a light 
now. If it doesn’t look like a ball of fire I never 
saw one in all my born days.” 

“You're under arrest, sir!” shouted Captain Cost. 
“Go to your cabin, and study astronomy there till I 


get where youcan be court-marshalled for disrespect | af 


to your superior officer.” 

“Don’t you want me to wait till you have finished 
your supper, capting ?” drawled Jenkins. 

“No,” growled the captain. 

“Then Dll have a bite,” said the lieutenant, 
quietly, as he left the deck. 

“You're rather hard on your lieutenant, captain,” 
said Markham, after Jenkins was gone. ‘I’ve mis- 
— the rising moon for a fire more than once my- 
self.” 

“Anything hard on such a soft head as he is will 
do no harm,” said Captain Cost. “I'd forgive almost 
anything but being disturbed at my meals. There 
tre but three real comforts in the world—eating, 
drinking and sleeping, and if ‘a man can’t enjoy them 
peaceably life isn’t worth having.” 

“Captain,” said Vanderlip, who had been looking 
at the moon as it now rose clear of the distant land, 
“we're going to have a rough kind of a gale. I’ve 
been a weather-watcher all my_ life, and I never saw 
the moon look that way when it rose that there 
wasn’t more wind than any sea-going craft wanted 
before it went down.” 

“You're right; but with the old Jefferson. under 
me I’ve weathered more than one tough gale. I'd 
rather lose a mast than be choused out of my 
supper by a lubber from Cape Cod, who don’t 
know the moon from a ship’s lantern. Go below 
there, one of the watch, and tell Lieutenant Jenkins 
I —_ him on deck to help make the ship snug fora 
6 rm.” 

_A man started to convey the message to the 
lieutenant. He soon returned and reported that 
Lieutenant Jenkins wouldn’t believe any man from 
before the mast who brought such a message verbally. 
It must come in writing, or from the lips of the cap- 
tain himself. 

“ What was the lientenant doing ?” asked the cap- 
tain, angrily. 

“Studying astronomy, sir, by your orders,” he 
said. “He had a bottle and a glass to help him.” 

“Tll help him!” said the captain, and he rushed 
down into the cabin of the lieutenant, which, to his 
surprise, he found untenanted. 


“ Lieutenant where are you?” he 
thouted. 

“ Takin’ a lunch, sir!” cried the lieutenant from 
inside of the captain’s cabin. 


“What are you doing in my cabin, sir?” asked the 
captain, rushing into it, where he found the young 
oflicer very coolly seated at his deserted supper- 
table, with afresh plate of crayfish before him, and s 
lass of brandy at his lips 


“ Taking a lunch you call that, do you!” cried the 
captain, indignantly. 

“Yes, capting. I got moonstruck on deck, you 
see, and you felt so bad at being disturbed at your 
supper I thought I'd suffer a leetle that way also to 
see how it went. ForI knew sartain sure you would 
peunce down on me. And so you have. Now be 
quiet o’ gettin’ mad for little or nothin’ and I'll do 
all you want me to.” 

“Well, sir, goon deckand get all snug for a blow, 
and tell Captain Vanderlip and his friends to 
— down and finish their suppers, as I am going 
to do.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” and the relieved lieutenant left 
the cabin to obey orders. 

The captain was soon joined by Markham and 
Vanderlip, both laughing. 

“Your lieutenant said yon wanted us down here 
to study astronomy,” said Markham. 

“Gastronomy, he meant,” said Captain Cost, re- 
stored to better humour. 

And the trio went to work at the supper-table, 
this time not being disturbed until they had finished. 

Then Captain Cost went on deck and found all 
snug, for to give him due credit Lieutenant Jenkins, 
with all his eccentricities, was a thorough seaman. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tx heavy motion of the yacht as she changed her 
course told not only that they had got the wind and 
sea nearly abeam, but that both of the latter were 


rising. 

The earl having given Captain Cavendish the 
course he wished to steer during the night left the 
management of the vessel, as usual, entirely to him, 
remaining himself in the cabin with his mother, 
sister, and his new-found cousin, whom he kept 
laughing and weeping by turns as he spun droll and 
pathetic yarns, as he termed them. 

Once in a while the hoarse voice of the old cap- 
tain, not rendered any more musical by his having 
to speak through a trumpet in consequence of the 
noise of the gale and surging sea, was heard as he 
took in sail after sail, until all the square sails were 
furled and reefs taken in—those known as fore-and- 


t. 

“T think we are going to have a very tough blow. 
By the way Lord Nelson’s favourite sea-dog is 
taking in the canvas above,” said the earl. “But I 
care not. We are already well off the dangerous 
coast of Florida, and we will net be near the 
Bahama dangers by the light of another day.” 

“Do you think it possible that those wicked men 
have induced that cutter to come out tosea after us?” 
asked Angela of the earl. 

“Possibly, fair cousin; for everything is possible, 
except living in asmoky house with a scolding wife, 
but by no means probable, for they had not only 
darkness to come out of their harbour in, but they 
could see as well as we that a storm was brewing.” 

“The darkness would not detain such pilots as 
these wreckers are,” said Angela. “In darkness 
and storm, if a vessel get ashore and they hear cf 
it, they fly, not torescue her or those in her, but to 
make all the salvage that is possible. I have heard 
them boast over their cups of deeds that made me 
shudder for weeks afterwards. They value human 
life as little as they do water, and for that they care 
pone except the angry waters which bring them 

ck. . 


“Well, if thecutter comes out, it is not at all likely 
she will knew the course we toek as soon as dark- 
ness setin. If she did, she must have great speed 
to overtake us before we are in English waters, and 
her commander would hardly be so reckless as to 
attempt any overt act there.” 

A seaman came down from deck at this moment, 
to say that Captain Cavendish wished to see the earl 
on deck if it pleased his lordship. 

The earl went up at once. 

“It is blowing pretty strong, your lordship,” said 
the old seaman. 

“So I see; but you have all snug aloft and below, 
have you not, captain ?” 

“ Yes, my lord, but the yacht is mighty uneasy. If 
we were to heave her to under her close-reefed fore- 
sail, she would lay as sweet as a babe in its cradle.” 

“How far do you think we are from Florida 
shore ?” asked the earl, thoughtfully. 

“Full forty miles, my lord, and, hove to on the 
port tack, our drift would still be off shore. It would 
save strain to masts and rigging too, and they're 
worth saving when we've got near four thousand 
miles to make before we can see home again, even 
with a fair wind, which we'll never haveall the time 
at this season of the year.” 

“Then heave her to, Captain Cavendish, but keep 
a bright lookout on deck, Weare right ia the track 





of vessels running the centre of the stream, and of 


all -nishaps at sea running down is the most pe- 
rijous.” 

“That is true, my lord. But with one lookout in 
the cross-tree and one at each night-head, besides 
our own eyes on the quarter-deck, I hardly think 
any craft will be like to run us down, especially if 
she carries a light forward according to custom as 
we do.” 

“Very well, my good Cavendish—heave her to. 
When it is done I will send the steward up with a 
brewing of punch for you.” 

“Thank you, my lord. You are ever kind to us 
old chickens. You remind me always of Lord Nel- 
son. He never dined alone as some animals always 
do, but had some of us in the cabin every day. 
Bless his brave soul; I know he’s got the best 
berth of any other man in the world above. Ihope 
when I come to anchor there ll have moorings in 
sight of him.” 

“T hope so toe, captain. Where is the doctor to- 
night? As Iam net sleepy, if he stays up I'll have 
a game of chess with him after the echooner geis 
steady.” 

“Tl send him down to you, my lord,” said the old 
sailor, and as the earl went below he gave the neces- 
sary orders for heaving the vessel to. 





CHAPTER XXIxX. 


Harper and harder blew the gale, and heavier 
rose .the sea, until the pitching and rolling of the 
cutter aroused Captain Cost, who had tured in 
about two o’clock in the morning te sleep off the 
effects of full half a dozen plates of his favourite 
fish, and not less than a bottle of old Cognac. 

Both Markham and Vanderlip, who had berthed 
on the sofas in the after part of his cabin, 
were awake, for the hull of the vessel creaked and 
groaned as if she were a living thing in agony, 
while the great swelling seas into which slie 
plunged, or which came plunging after her, seemed 
raging monsters, angry because they could not swal- 
low her up. 

“ This is a regular snorter, captain!” said Vander- 
lip, as he saw Cest come out of his state-room. 

“Itis. IZfthat fellow in the yacht has any senso 
he has hove his vessel te before this time, as I 
shall do whenI go ondeck. With the weight of 
guns I haye above, and of water, provisions, and 
powder and shot below, we'll be so strained if we 
keep on that the vessel will leak like a riddle, if we 
don’t pitch a mast out, or part stays or shrouds.” 

“We must have made a good run by this time,”’ 
said Markham. 

“ Well up with Cape Caernaveral, I'll bet,” said 
Cost. ‘We've been out four or five hours and 
never run less than fifteen knots an hour, current 
and all, ia this wind. Yacht or no yacht I'll not risk 
keeping before the wind any longer. If we were 
to broach to with all sail on such a wind and sea, 
we should go down before one of us could say a 
prayer.” 

“It might take some of us a good while to say 
one,” said Vanderlip, with a coarse laugh. ‘I don’t 
believe many of us practise in that line.” 

Cost made noreply to this remark, but having put 
a sou’wester on his head and an oil-cloth pea-jacket 
on his body, he went on deck. 

“What are we doing, Lieutenant Jenkins?” he 
shouted in the ear of that officer, whom he found 
aft by the two helmsmen, now necessary at a 
wheel where one was enough in any ordinary 
weather. 

“Doing! capting? Making butter for the mer- 
maids, I reckon. I never saw such churning going 
on in my life. See the cream fly over the bows 
yonder. Dark as it is you can see it come in flakes 
as thick as whale blubber.” 

“ The foam does fly fast andhigh. And the cutter 
strains very hard too.” 

“I think you'd strain too, capting, if you had a 
load on, and had to travel through such difficulties 
as she is doing.” 

“T think we'll have to get in a good part of our 
canvas, and lay to till the gale softens.” 

“If we don’t take it in, capting, I imagine the 
gale will do it for us afore leng. I’ve been think- 
ing of going down to ask your advice for the last 
two hours. But you don’t like being disturbed in 
your naps any more than you do at your meals, so | 
thought I'd let things wear and tear a bit afore I 
called you.” 

“Well I’m on deck without calling. Get the 
square-sails off the craft as soon as youcan. Thien 
we'll lay her to under the balance—reefed mainsail 
and the forestorm-staysail.” 

“Aye, aye, sir. Hadn’t I better have the other 
watch up to help this one?” 

“Yes, lieutenant—the work is too heavy for one 
watch. You go forward and attend to the work 





there and amidships, and I'll see to it aft.” 
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“ Aye, aye, sir.” ’ 

All hands being called. the square-sails were gotia 
and snugly furled, and after that the fore-and-afters 
were served in the same way, except the mainsail 
and forestorm-staysail. 

Then when these two last mentioned were close- 
reefed a smooth chance was looked for, and the 
vessel was brought around as near head to wind as 
she could lay. 

She no longer pitched, rolled and tumbled about 
like a drunken man trying to walk over a rough 
pavement, but lay gently rising and falling with 
the sea like a flower on a throbbing bosom. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

DAYLIGHT brought no change for the better in 
the weather. The yacht hove to on her port or lar- 
board tack, rose and fell on the monstrous seas as 
prettily as possible, yet her drift was rapid, and her 
owner as well as his officers knew that it would not 
take many hours of such drift to place her in serious 
danger, if the gale did not abate. For under their 
lee were the shoals, reefs and rocky islands of the 
Bahama Banks, full as dangerous in a storm as those 
of Florida. 

The earl was up with the dawn and on deck con- 
sulting with the officers of his vessel upon the sub- 
ject of the drift and the probable duration of the 
vale. 

By the advice of Captain Cavendish a drag was got 
out consisting of a spar half sunk by a couple of boat- 
kedges on either end, and this was attached to the 
vessel's weather-bow by a hawser of sixty fathoms’ 
length. Of course it held the vessel back a great 
deal from her drift, but still the heave of the sea as 
well as the pressure of the wind was slowly but 
surely driving her into danger. 

And yet another danger was approaching, of 
which that drag was the main cause, though they 
did not know it. 

While the earl was standing aft and gazing 
thoughtfully upon the heaving waters a voice, rich 
and musical, fell upon his ear, and turning he 
saw his young and beautiful cousin standing near 
him, her lovely face all alight with the glow of en- 
thusiasm. 

“Oh, how grand and glorious the ocean looks in a 
storm!” she cried. “For one,I never would wish 
to see it sleeping in a glassy calm, after I once had 
beheld it in its fierce majesty and might.” 

“You ought to be a sailor’s wife, fair cousin,” 
cried the earl. “ You love the sea so much.” 

“If ever I become a wife I hope I may be,” she 
answered, artlessly, not with that kind of stammering 
hesitation which for a wonder marked his speech. 
For he was generally frank and even hasty in 
thought and word. 

“ Have you ever loved, Cousin Angela?” heasked, 
his eyes still fixed with an earnest, yearning gaze 
upon her lovely face. 

“Oh, yes; I love Letty for her kindness to me 
very much,” was her answer. 

A sigh of relief rose from the very depths of his 
heart. Her answer told him all he desired, yet she 
was utterly unconscious of his reason for asking it, 
or how fully she had satisfied that reason. 

“Mother and sister never rise early—how is it 
that you appear even before the sun?” was the next 
question that reached Angela’s ears. 

“T always rise when darkness leaves the earth,” 
she answered. “When leaves and flowers are 
gemmed with dew, trembling under their bright, 
precious burden; when the birds sing so sweetly, 
when the very air seems cool and fresh, pure, as if 
it had rested all the calm night; then I love to go 
out and feel how good God is, while His creatures 
are so bad to Him.” 

“How Christianlike you speak, cousin. Yet you 
have grown up among rude people and under the eye 
of one of the worst of men.” 

“Must we be rude because those around us are, 
my lord? Do not the sweetest and most beautiful 
of all flowers spring up amid the noxious exhala- 
tions of foul swamps?” 

“* You are right, Cousin Angela. 
@ favour to ask of you.” 

“ What is it, my lord?” 

“That you will hereafter never address me by my 
title. Call me Plantagenet, cousin, anything but 
that cold ‘my lord! Ican endure it from my in- 
feriors—but not from you.” 

“Then I will try to remember, Cousin Plantage- 
net. And now answer me one question. Is there any 
vessel in sight this morning ?” 

“None,” he replied ; “ not from aloft even. We are 
alone on the blue sea.” 

“ Tam glad,” she said, with a sigh ; “for I hada 
terrible dream. I thought that I was again in the 
power of the murderer of my father and of that hor- 
rible man, Vanderlip. I wanted to scream for help, 


And now I have 





but I was powerlese to move or speak. Qh, it was 
horrible! But ] awoke at last, and saw by the light 
of the hanging lamp where I was—in your dear 
sister's room. She was sleeping, and 1 was careful 
not to awaken her.” 

“Do you love my sister, Cousin Angela?” 

“Oh, dearly—very dearly !” answered Angela, ear- 
nestly. 

“Do not give all your love to her—keep a little 
for me.” 

The voice of the earl was low and earnest, and his 
eyes were fixed on hers with a depth and intensity 
which would have confused the most experienced 
coquette that ever lived. But Angela Ashton had 
not sufficient knowledge of the world’s evils and arts 
to bring blushes to her cheek when no thought of 
wrong was in her heart. 

“T shall love you all—your mother, who knew and 
loved my mother, oh, how much I ought to love her 
for that! ButI will go back to the cabin now, forl 
feel happy, there being no sail in sight.” 

And our fearless “ Pearl” quitted the side of the 
earl with the grace of a fairy. 

“ Angel by name and by nature,” said the ear], and 
he did not take his eyes from her form until she was 
hidden from his sight by the cabin door. “ That love 
her I know already. But will she ever love me—love 
me as I would be loved by her who must share my 
lot through life, be it one of weal or woe ?” 

The approach of Captain Cavendish, with the 
doctor by his side, aroused the earl from the reverie 
into which he was falling. 

“ How do we drift now with this drag on, captain ?” 
asked the earl. 

“We don’t make so much southing, my lord ; but 
of course it sets us along the stream all the faster. 
We go east all the time.” 

“Well, there is no harm in that as long as we get 
no nearer the Bahama rocks. By the look of the 
sky the gale is far from getting up.” 

“You are right, my lord. It has not got to its 
height yet. A vessel could no more scud before it 
now than a cow could dance on our track. The 
doctor feels glorious this morning, my lord. He 
says he beat you at chess last night.” 

“So he did, captain. My thoughts were anywhere 
but on the board—I was wool gathering.” 

“What, my lord!” exclaimed the doctor, with a 
well-assumed expression of amazement. “I did not 
dream before that you were in favour of the slave 
trade.” 

“Nor am I, doctor. What do you mean?” asked 
the earl, with an astonished look. 

“Why, my lord, are not the slave hunters wool 
gatherers ?” ; 

“Ah, doctor! In imitation of the custom of Lord 
Nelson I was going to have all my officers to dine 
with me in the after cabin, but I am afraid you'll 
choke some of us with your wit.” 

“My lord, there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween a choke and a joke.” 

“ Not in sound, I am sure,” said the earl, with a 
smile. 

“No, my lord, but being off soundings just now I 
see no parallel.” 

“Well, well, doctor, try and be as easy with 
us as possible, and remember that you and the 
other officers are expected at table at four o’clock.” 

The doctor bowed. The honour and the request 
were too much for him to make a pun on, though 
he had it on his lips to say they dined before in 
the ward-room always, for their meal was taken at 
noon. 

“He is growing up exactly as Lord Nelson did, 
bless his young heart,” said the captain, as the earl 
left the deck. 

(To be continued.) 
—_— 


Tue Sanpwicu Istanps.—The exhaustion of 
the native population which has been going on for a 
great number of years seems to be accelerated of 
late. During the last six years there has been a 
decrease of over 9,000. The death rate among the 
natives is now about 1,500 a year over the births; 
and with an increasing ratio this decimation will 
work the extinction of the race in a quarter of a 
century. European, but more especially Californian 
enterprize already sways the development and the 
institutions of these islands. 

Tue Sirk Trapze.—The quantities of silk im- 
ported into this country during the month of May and 
during the first five months of the current year show, 
in some varieties, a very considerable increase. 
During the month of May 7,942 1b. of raw silk were 
imported from China, 270,7041b. from Egypt (in 
transit from India, China, and Japan), and 103,095 Ib. 
from other countries, making a total increase of 
137,735 lb. over the corresponding month of last 
year. The quantity of thrown silk received from 
France and other countries amounted to 11,300 Ib., re- 





presenting an increase of 7,670 Ib. Of European silk 
manufactures 20,484 Ib. of broad-stuffs were imported 
from Belgium, 158,988 lb. from France, and 3,860 |b. 
from other countries; 60,245 1b. of silk.and satiy 
ribbons were received from France and other coun - 
tries, 10,497 lb. of velvet and plush from Belgium, 
and 4,0581b. of the silk manufactures of India, 
including bandannas, corahs, choppahs, Tussore 
cloths, romals, and taffetas. During the first four 
months of the current year the quantity of raw silk 
imported increased by 466,028 Ib., and that of thrown 
silk by 21,980 lb., as compared with the corresponding 
months of the previous year, but a decrease is ob- 
servable as regards European and Indian manu- 
factures. 


A GEOLOGICAL LEGEND IN INDIA, 


Tue following somewhat interesting legend is, 
perhaps, more generally current amongst the Mo- 
hammedan than amongst the Hindu populace. It is, 
however, curious, inasmuch as it appears to prove 
that the changes which geology teaches us have 
taken place on the earth’s surface have not escaped 
the observation of people so comparatively ignorant 
and unrefined as the village sages of India. 

In the golden age when men spoke the truth there 
was one sage so much better than all other men, even 
as men then were, that he was an especial favourite 
of heaven. Tired of the petty cares and follics of * 
mankind, he retired from the great city in which he 
had dwelt before, and lived alone, far from other men, 
for ages, in the practice of contemplation and the 
study of God. When ages had thus rolled away he 
bethought him once to return to his native city, and 
see what had become of it. He did so. When he 
drew near the site of the great city,lo! it was gone, 
and a beautiful lake, calm, placid, clear, occupied its 
place. Skiffs were sailing over it ; pleasure parties 
made its waters musical with their songs and instri: 
ments; birds were skimming over the waters, and 
dipping to them occasionally ; while on the shore the 
bustle and animation of the chase might be faintly 
heard in the distant jungles. Drawing near an old 
boatman, the sage asked: “ My friend, what has be 
come of the city that once stood here?” “You 
mistake, reverend sir,” said the boatman; “there 
never was any city here; this has always beens 
lake. But there are cities miles away to the south 
and west.” The sage knew, however, he was not 
mistaken. There had been a city there ; it was 

one. 

. Musing as he went how man and the earth 
change, while God remains unchangeable, the sage 
returned to his hermitage, and lived ages again in 
contemplation. At length he bethought him of visit 
ing again the site of his own city which had become 
a lake. With that true intuitive knowledge that 
belonged to the golden age in which he had lived he 
found out the site, though all was changed, and now 
a mighty forest steod where the city had been. He 
could hear the calls of the monkeys, and the occa- 
sional roar of wild beasts issuing from the depths of 
the wood, whilst the air was alive with the songs of 
birds. A numerous cavalcade was approaching, at the 
head of which rode a young man who was splendidly 
dressed. He seemed to be a prince, the others show 
ing him so much deference. As the prince drew 
near the sage asked him, “ Pray, sir, did you ever 
hear of a city that stood here once—a great ant 
populous city? Though when I was last here it had 
changed into a lake; perhaps you have heard o! 
that?” “Never,” said the young prince, conde 
scendingly ; “ this has always been a forest, and has 
always been the chief hunting-ground of my fore- 
fathers, the kings of this country. Has it not, my 
lord?” he asked, turning to an old nobleman in his 
suite. “Undoubtedly, your royal highness. The 
Refuge of the World speaks but the truth,” was the 
reply of the old courtier. “When I was young, 
said the sage, still addressing the prince, “I lived 
in a great and populous city that stood where this 
forest now stands. Some time after I came here, 
and the city had become a lake—see, here are some 
shells; perhaps they were left by the lake—and 
now it is a forest.” ‘The man is, doubtless, mad, 
said the young prince, as he rode on. “ Undoubtedly, 
your royal highness. The Asylum of the World 
always speaks the truth,” said the old courtier. 

Musing much on the changeableness of earth and 
man, and the unchangeableness of God, the sage re- 
turned to his hermitage, and spent ages again 1D 
contemplation. At length he thought he would re- 
visit the site of the old city, where he had seen the 
lake and the forest. He went, and as he drew neat 
he saw a mighty river flowing along, and a great 
city on its banks, just where the old city had beev- 
Wondering, he entered it, and said to an old man, 
whom he found engaged in contemplation, “ Do you 
know when this city was built, or what has become 
of the forest that stood here?” The old man laughed, 
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and replied, “ There has never been any forest here. 
‘his has always been a city. Land my forefathers 
have lived in this city for ages.” 

The sage turned musing away, and, having reached 
his hermitage, he threw himself on the ground, ex- 
claiming, “It is enough, it is enough, O God; when 
the world and men are constantly changing thus, why 
should I only be left? Iam weary of life.” And so 
saying he laid himself down and died. 
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“ [7's very strange,” muttered Blanche Penroy, 
slowly weaving together the wreath of scarlet 
autumn leaves with which she was decorating her 
proad-brimmed straw hat. 

She made a beautiful picture sitting there all 
alone in the mellow glow and colour of the Octo- 
ber woods, @ crimson shawl drooping from her 
shoulders, and the sunshine lighting up her bright 
suburn curls with glittering threads of gold, while 
upon the fallen tree trunk that formed her impromptu 
seat lay a tiny branch of ferns and autumnal flowers. 
Ske was transparently fair, with purple veins in 
each waxen temple and a faint pink bloom on her 
cheeks, while her eyes, large and brown, seemed to 
look at you with the grave, tender expression of an 
infant. 

“Yes, it is very strange,” went on Miss Penroy, 
musing within herself. “I know so little about 
tim; I have only known him ten days, yet when he 
spoke about leaving Elm Point last night it seemed 
as if all the sunshine was leaving the world 
for me. Oh, Blanche—naughty, naughty little 
Blanche!” she added, leaning forward, and apostro- 
phizing the fair face mirrored in the stream at 
her feet. “Is it possible that you've allowed your- 
self to fall in love with that tall, black-eyed young 
man? Ten days ago I had never seen him—and 
vow!” 

‘the roses mounted up into her cheek as she 
woudered within herself whether Mr. Evering cared 
for her. 

“T wish I knew!” she uttered aloud. 

‘Knew what?” demanded a calm voice, and Mr. 
Gilbert Evering took up the bunch of flowers 
aud coolly seated himself beside her—a tall, 
handsome man, with brilliant dark eyes, rather ir- 
regular features, and a deep colour glowing through 
his olive skin. 

Blanche demurely looked up at him; she was not 
to be taken by storm thus easily, and asked : 

“Do you think it will rain to-morrow? For our 
pic-nic 1 want to wear my white India muslin!” 

“Oh, the pic-nic! I had forgotten that when I 
spoke of leaving to-morrow. Of course though, 
my presence or absence will make no great difference.” 

Blanche was silent. Somehow that scarlet and 
brown spotted leaf required a great deal of adjust- 
ment in the ribbon of her hat. 

“Blanche, shallI go or stay ?” 

“As you please, Mr. Evering, of course.” 

“No; as somebody else pleases. Yes or no! 
Aud I forewarn you, the yes means a great deal.” 

“How much does it mean?” questioned Blanche. 
half archly, half timorously. 

“ Everything!” 

“Then you may stay!” 

“My Blanche—my little white daisy!” he whis- 
peved, bending his stately head over the slender hand 
‘hat lay on the autumn leaves. And Blanche felt that 
‘a the golden stillness of that October evening she 
bad turned a new page in the book of her life ! 

She was very, very happy, and all that day she 
seemed to be walking through the bright mysteries 
iadream. But with the morning came other feelings ; 
‘las! that shadow should always follow sunshine in 
‘ais world of ours. 

“Tm not disposed to be unreasonable, Blanche,” 
said Gilbert, in a whisper, as he arranged her white 
‘ace shawl] for her, amid the merry tumult of the 
pic-nic ground, “but I do think you've waltzed 
quite often enough with Mr. Birmingham!” 

“Jealous already, Gilbert?” taunted the girl, 
flushed and rosy with the triumphs of her beauty, 
andt ~ irresistible instincts of coquetry. She coloured 
deeply, 

* Of course, you'll do as you please, Blanche ; only 
! warn yeu, it’s a choice between Walter Birmingham 
me. You dance vith him again at your own 
risk !? 

At the same instant he came up. 

“May I have the pleasure of the polka with you, 
Mive Penroy ?” 

And Blanche, defiant, wilful, and a little piqued, 
suswered: 

* Yer!” 

She glided away with her hand on Walter Bir- 
mingham’s shoulder. Gilbert had no business to 
®® se unreasonable! 
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His grave, stern face rather startled her as she 
came once more to the rustic seat of twisted boughs, 
when the band was silent, and Mr. Birmingham had 
gone to bring her a glass of iced lemonade. 

“Gilbert! why do you look so cross?” 

“Because I ha~e reason. I am sorry you pay so 
little attention to my wishes, Miss Penroy.” 

She drew herself up haughtily. 

“ You are beginning to dictate early, sir!” 

“Have I not the right?” 

“No, Mr. Evering.” 

“Bo it so, Blanche,” he said, in a voice that be- 
trayed how deep the arrow rankled in his bosom. “I 
give up the right now and henceforward.” 

Blanche was startled. She would have said more, 
but Walter Birmingham was advancing towards her, 
and when next she had leisure to look round Gilbert 
was gone from her side. 

“What have I done?” she thought, in dismay. “I'll 
see him this evening and coax himinto good humour 
once more. He surely can’t be vexed with me for an 
idle word like that.” 

Ah, little Blanche, it is not the well-considered 
sentence that-does all the harm in this world—it is 
the idle word! 

“Such a charming day we have had, Mrs. Traine,” 
said Blanche, as she came fh, smiling and radiant 
as if the worm, remorse, was not gnawing at her 
heart. 

“Yes,” said the blooming matron, who was 
reading in an easy-chair under the shadow of 
the vines... ‘“ But what sent Mr. Evering away in 
such a hurry ?” 

“Sent him away ?” 

“Yes—by the evening train. He came home, 
packed his things, and drove away as if there was 
not a moment tolose. I am very sorry; we shall 
miss him so much.” 

Blanche went slowly upstairs and sat down by her 
window, looking out at the purple glow of the even- 
ing landscape as if it were a featureless blank. 
So he was really gone away; and by her own 
folly she had lost the priceless treasure of Gilbert 
Evering’s love. 

“ And I cannot even write to him, forI do not know 
his address,” she thought, with clasped hands and 
tearless eyes. “ Well, it is my own fault, and 1 must 
abide the consequences as best I may.” 

So Blanche Penroy went home from the gay, 
fashionable place a sadder and a wiser woman, 
and the November mists drooping o’er the brick-and- 
mortar wilderness of her London home had never 
seemed half so dreary to her as they did now. 

“T suppose I shall be an old maid,” thought 
Blanche, walking up and down in the fire-lit darkness 
of her room, her dimpled hands clasped behind her 
waist. ‘I never care for anyone now as I cared for 
—for Gilbert; and I daresay I shall keep a cat, and 
grow fond of green tea. Ah, well-a-day! life cannot 
last for ever.” 

A dreary comfort that for a girl of nineteen sum- 
mers. 

She rang the bell with an impatient jerk. 

“ Are there any letters, Sanderson ?” 

“One, ma’am; it came by the evening post, about 
five minutes ago.” 

“ Light the gas then, and give it to me.” 

Blanche sat down by the fire and opened the letter, 
suppressing @ yawn. 

“Black-edged—and black-sealed! So poor Mrs. 
Marchmont is gone at last!” 

It was from the executors of Miss Penroy’s dis- 
tant cousin, formally and briefly announcing her 
death, which had taken place in one of the West 
India Islands some months since; but of which the 
“ melancholy news,” as the letter ran, had only just 
been received. It was not entirely unexpected, as 
Mrs. Marchmont had for some years been slowly 
fading out of the world, a victim to hereditary con- 
sumption. 

“Leaving one child, a son,” slowly repeated 
Blanche, leaning her cheek on her hand, and looking 
down into the fiery quiver of the white-hot 
coals. ‘ Poor little fellow! he must feel nearly as 
desolate and alone as I do! Only I have one ad- 
vantage—I have at least a sufficiency of this world’s 
goods; and this orphaned child must be thrown 
penniless and alone on his own resources, for, if I 
remember aright, Mrs. Marchmont forfeited all the 
wealth of her first marriage by her second alliance 
with the poverty-stricken lawyer whose death 
plunged her into such bitter mourning. That was 
a genuine love match, yet how much grief and 
trouble it brought with it, ‘leaving one child—a 
son!’ Why should I not adopt the stray waif, and 
make it the business of my life to cherish and com- 
fort him? I have no object in existence; here 
is one that Providence itself seems to point out to 
me.” 

Once more she rang the bell, with fresh colour 
glowing in her cheeks and a new light in her eyes. 





“Bring in my writing-desk immediately, Sarder- 
son, and get ready to take a letter to the post for 
me as soon as possible.” 

The old servant obeyed, wondering at his mis 
tress’s unwonted energy, and yet well pleased to 
see some of her old animation returning. 

“She do look more like herself to-night, do Miss 
Blanche, than she has for a long time,” he said to 
the housekeeper, as he came downstairs afte: 
obeying the summons. “I only wish Miss Blanche 
would take a fancy to some nice, properly behaved 
young man; it don’t seem right that she should 
live all by herself in this big house, so forlorn like.’ 

To housekeeper nodded sagaciously to old Mr 
Sanderson's proposition. She fully agreed with 
him. 

“ Only Miss Blanche was too wilful ever to listen 
to a word of advice.” 

It was a very simple letter that Blanche Penroy 
wrote to her “ far-away ” cousin’s executors, dictated 
by the fulness of her heart. 

“T shall never marry now,” she wrote, “and it 
seems to become my plainly indicated duty to under 
take the care of this orphan child of Mrs. March 
mont’s. With your approval, therefore, I propose to 
adopt him, and endeavour as far as is in my power 
to supply the place of his lost mother. You may at 
first deem me rather too young to undertake so grave 
and serious a responsibility, but I was nineteen last 
month, and I am very, very much older in thought 
and feeling than in years. Of course at my death 
the child will inherit the property which was left to 
me by my deceased parents.” 

“T hope my cousin’s exetutors are like the nice, 
white-headed old lawyers one reads about,” said 
Blanche to herself as she folded the little perfumed 
sheet of paper, “and not cross old fudges, talking of 
‘expediency’ and ‘appropriateness ;’ for I do so 
much want somebody to love and care for; and 
I’ve a sort of premonition that this little fellow 
will be nice, rosy and lovable. I think I'll teach 
him to call me ‘aunty.’” 

Exactly a week subsequently a prim, legal note was 
received from Messrs. Alias and Corpus, the deceased 
lady’s executors, stating that “they saw no valid 
objection to Miss Penroy’s very laudable projects, 
and that in accordance thereto the child of the late 
Mr. Marchmont would arrive at Miss Penroy’s re- 
sidence on the following Saturday.” 

“Saturday, and this is Friday,” ejaculated 
Blanche, with the new brightness dancing in her 
hazel eyes. ‘Oh, how glad I shall be! Sanderson, 
tell Mrs. Brown to have the blue-room fitted up im- 
mediately for Master Marchmont, and you had better 
go yourself to the station with the carriage at five 
to-morrow afternoon to meet him.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Sanderson, stolidly. 

The apparition of a great unruly boy tramping 
with muddy boots on the velvet carpets, and disturb- 
ing the house with ball, marbles and halloos, did 
not possess the charm in Sanderson’s eyes that 
it seemed to have for his mistress. And even 
patient Mrs. Brown remarked with a species of 
exasperation that “she didn’t see what put this 
freak into Miss Blanche’s head!” 

Saturday was a day of hail and tempest, and softly 
falling snow, and by five o’clock the drawing-rooms 
were lighted and the crimson silk curtains closely 
drawn, to exclude the stormy darkness without. 

Six times within the last fifteen minutes had 
Blanche Penroy looked at her watch, as she stood 
by the fire waiting to hear the returning carriage 
wheels. 

She was dressed in a rich China-blue silk dress 
with pearl pin and ear drops, and a little point lace 
at her throat and wrists, and the colour in her cheek 
and the golden tinge in her bright hair made her’ 
unconsciously, very fair to look upon. 

“Oh, I hope—I hope he will like me,” thought 
Blanche, with that instinctive yearning for love that 
enters every woman’s heart, as the door opened. 

“ Here’s the young géntleman, miss,” said Sander- 
son, with a half-suppressed sound between a laugh 
and a snort. 

But instead of a child of seven or eight years old, 
a tall apparition stalked in, something over six feet 
high, with a black moustache, and merry hazel eyes 
brimming over with mirth. For an instant Blanche 
stared at him as if she could scarcely credit the evi- 
dence of her own senses. 

“Gilbert !” 


“Exactly. You wanted to adopt me, and here, 


am.” 

“No, but, Gilbert-——” 

“ Yes, but, Blanche !” 

“You are not Mrs. Marchmont’s son.” 

“T am—by her first marriage. And althongh 7 
am by no means the penniless infant you seemed to 
suppose, as all nry father’s wealth comes to me, I 
dm quite willing to be adopted—particularly as you 
are not married to Walter Birmingham!" 
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Blanche struggled with tears and laughter, un- 
certain which would best express her feelings, but 
Gilbert Evering drew her tenderly towards him. 

“If you adopt me, dearest, it must be for life. 
Nay, do not hesitate—our happiness has already been 
too much at the mercy of trifles. You will not retract 
your offer ?” 

“ Well—after all,” said Blanche, demurely, “all 
I wanted was somebody to love and care for, 
and——” . 

‘And I shall do very well in that capacity, eh?” 

And Sanderson, who had been listening earnestly 
at the door, crept downstairs to inform Mrs. Brown 


that “they were going to have anew master !” 








FACETIZ. 


Tue Force or Exampte.—In a school recently 
a teacher took occasion to relate an anecdote of the 
little girl who tried to “overcome evil with good” 
by giving a new Testament to a boy who had ill- 
treated her. The story was appreciated, for, a few 
minutes afterwards, one boy struck another; being 
asked the reason, he said he was “trying to get a 
‘lestament.” This was a practical bearing altogether 
unexpected. 

“PLAYING DOCTOR.” 

We ask the pardon of the “ medicals” for relating 
the following suggestive anecdote, at the same time 
we invite fathers and mothers to “ make a note of it.” 

Harry was the son of a physician, and often amused 
himself by playing doctor, compounding his powders 
and pills out of the sand and gravel of the garden. 
One day, while thus engaged, a large toad hopped 
near him, and, seating itself leisurely upon its 
haunches, proceeded to open and shut its mouth asif 
inviting the doctor’s attention. Jt was catching 
flies. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Toad,” said Harry, delighted 
at the idea of having a live patient. ‘“ Come to be 
doctored? Got de dropsy, p’raps.” 

Mr. Toad winked and gulped, as much as to say, 
“ Yes, sir, very bad.” 

“Yes, yes, [ understands your case ’zactly. You 
jes please wait a minute, and I'll cure you, double 
quick,” 

Now it happened that Harry had seen his father 
prepare some compound rhubarb bills that morning, 
and it occurred to him that here was a favourable 
opportunity to test their efficacy. In less than it 
takes time to write it the aspiring young doctor se- 
cured one of the pills and dropped it into the open 
mouth of the confiding patient. 

“Guess, I’ve fixed you now,” soliloquized the 
doctor. “When J cures, I cures, and when I don't 
cures, I kills.” 

Mr. Toad gulped and swallowed, and began to 
bloat, and bloat, until Harry thought he must be the 
very frog alluded to in his reader that tried to outdo 
the ox. A moment more, and the poor patient turned 
a livid purple, gave one last gasp and expired. His 
fiy-catching days were ended. His doctor had killed 
him! 

Harry buried his dead patient with a grave face, 
and sat down to meditate upon the virtue of com- 
pound rhubarb pills. Whatever was his condition 
afterwards he could with difficulty be persuaded to 
take his father’s medicines, always objecting upon the 
plea, “ They killed the toad.” 

One THING aT A Time.—*“ You may be as affec- 
tionate as you please, dear,” said a wife to her hus- 
band, who was fend of her and wine too, “‘and you 
may smell of the wine if you will; but please not to 
smell ef wine and be affectionate at the same mo- 
ment. I value your affection too highly to let you 
disgust me with it.” 

“Your handwriting is very bad indeed,” said a 
gentleman to a young cellege friend, who was more 
addicted to boating and crieketing than to hard 
study; “you really ought to learn to write better.” 
“ Aye, aye,” returned the young man, “it is all very 
well for you to tell that, but if I were to write 
better, people would be finding out how I spell.” 

A Smart Boy.—Johnny is just beginning to learn 
geography. He says the Poles lived partly at one 
end of the globe and partly at the other. He knows 
it is so, because they are marked on the map. He has 
found ow something else too. Somebody told him 
that the pigeons ate their own weight every day. He 
knows a little bird not as big asa pigeon that takes 
a peck at every mouthful. 

Wett Turxep.—A discussion ‘arose lately at a 
dinner-table upon the basis of the right of suffrage, 
when the following colloguy took place. “I do not 
think,” said one of the party, “that all men should 
indiscriminately be permitted to vote. There must 
be some restriction, and if you tear away some of 
the barriers you may as well extend privileges still 





farther and admit women to the poll.” “Women!” 
quickly replied a spirited lady on the opposite side 
of the table, a disciple perhaps of Miss Grinke, “ and 
why should women not vote? Do you think we are 
inferior to the other sex?” “By no means, madam. 
The ladies, I admit, have generally their intellectual 
powers as vivid and as well cultivated as those who 
have assumed the title of ‘lords of creation ;’ but 
then I like to see them in their proper sphere.” 
“Their proper sphere! And pray, sir, permit me 
to ask, what do you deem their proper sphere ?’’ 
“Why, madam, the sphere of women is a—it is a 
celestial sphere.” 

A TALL, keen-eyed countryman stepped into a 
court a few days since, during the progress of a trial. 
Stepping up to one of the “ring,” he requested that 
the prisoners might be pointed out tohim. The 
lawyer he accosted, being somewhat of a wag, 
pointed towards the jury. The fellow scanned the 
twelve with his interesting eye, when, satisfied with 
the scrutiny, he turned to his informer and said: 
“ Well, they are a hard-looking set, ain’t they? I 
know by their looks they ought to go to prison, every 
one of them.” 

“A Bir or Decent Ficutinc.”—A’ gentleman 
who was an eye-witness relates that some Irish 
peasants belonging to 8 hostile faction met under 
peculiar circumstances ; there were two on one side 
and four on the other, and, therefore, there was likely 
to be no fight. But in order to balance the number 
one of the numerous party joined the other side, 
“bekase, boys,” he said, “it would be a burning 
shame, so it would, for four to lick two; and except 
I join them, by the powers, there’s no chance of 
there being a bit of sport or row atall!” The re- 
sult was that he and his new friends were victorious, 
so honestly did he fight. 

THE WRONG HORSE. 

A gentleman travelling to Pittsburgh from one of 
the neighbouring towns stepped to see a friend, and 
left his horse tied om the road. On his return he 
found that the animal had slipped his bridle, and 
while in search of him he met an Irish pedestrian, of 
whom he inquired : 

“Have you seen a strange creature anywhere 
hereabouts, with a saddle on his back ?” 

“Och, by the powers, ye may say that,” replied 
Pat. 

“Where ?” 

“ Just yonder.” 

“* Will you show me the place ?” 

“That I will, in less than no time,” said the man, 
approaching a small wood of timber. ‘“ Aye, there 
he is, sure enough, honey.” 

The gentleman looked up, and said: 

“T do not see him.” 

“ Then you must be blind! 
cast your eyes in that direction. 
of mud, what’s he about now? 
lows his head!” 

“Why, sir, that’s a turtle, and not a horse.” 

“ A horse! and who said it was a horse? Surea 
horse is not a strange creature,” he added, pointing 
to it with fear and trembling; “and he has a saddle 
on, but hang me if I'd bridle him for the whole 
country.” : 


A BacnHEtor’s WARM FRrIEND.—I have been so 
often and unprofitably in love I have serious thoughts 
of paying my addresses to—my tea-kettle. I have 
found her a very warm friend. She sings ‘too. 
And you know how fond I am of music. I have 
heard a thousand times more unpleasant than hers. 
On awinter night after a well-spent day, with a 
volume of old poetry—Shakespeare or Milton, when 
the wind is blowing and pattering the rain against 
one’s window, then sweet is the song of the kettle, 
sweeter to a studious man than a crying child or 
scolding wife. However, I must consider seriously 
before | offer her my hand lest she should burn it. 

Business Marriaces.—George Francis Train in 
a recent speech satirized the present facility with 
which marriages are made and divorces obtained, in 
a happy strain. He thinks the marriage service 
should read thus: “Clergyman—Will you take this 
brown stone, this carriage and span, these diamonds 
for thy wedded husband? Yes. Will you take 
this unpaid milliner’s bill, this high waterfall of 
foreign hair, these affected accomplishments and 
feeble constitution for thy wedded wife? Yes. 
Then, what man has joined together let the next best 
man run away with, so that the first divorce court 
may tear them asunder.” 

InpDIAN MARRIAGE Promisz.—A young Indian 
failed in his intentions to a youmgsquaw. She made 
complaint to an eld chief, who appointed a hearing 
or trial. The lady laid the case before the judge 
and explained the mature of the promise made to 
her, It consisted of sundry visits to her wigwam, 
“ many little undefinable attentions and presents, a 


Not see him? Just 
Och, by the powers 
Only see, he swal- 





bunch of feathers and several yards of red flanne}.” 
This was the charge. The faithless swain denicg 
the “un-definable attentions” itn tofo. He had 
visited her father’s wigwam for the purpose o; 
passing away time when it was not convenient to 
hunt, and had given the feathers and flannel from 
friendly motives and nothing farther, During tho 
latter part of the defence the squaw fainted. Tho 
plea was considered invalid and the offender sey. 
tenced to give the lady “a yellow feather, a brooch 
that was then dangling from his nose, and a dozey 
coon skins.” The sentence was no sooner con- 
cluded than the squaw sprang upon her feet and, 
clapping her hands, exclaimed with joy: “Now mo 
ready to be courted again !’ 


WAIT TILL YOU'RE ASKED! 

Scene—adelightful Musical Party at a Private House. 

Performers—The stately Mlle. Tietjens, tho 
charming Mlle. Nilsson; the fascinating ._Madaino 
Lemmens-Sherrington, the piquant Madame La- 
blache, and Signor Gardoni and Monsieur Jules 
Lefort. 

Amateur Singer No. 1 (with a sort of a tenor): 
“Shall you sing to-night, Smith?” 

Amateur Singer No. 2 (with a kind of a bass): 
“N—no—a—lI've been so foolish as to forget to 
bring any music. Shall you?” 

Amateur Singer No. 1: “ Well—a—no! 
a—most atrocious cold !"—Punch. 


Wry is the Viceroy of Egypt like twenty shil- 
eee? Because he is as good as a Sovereign — 

ach, 

Tuey Know Betrer.—One of the newspapers 
having spoken of the rush that there was to see the 
Viceroy in the Zoological Gardens on Sunday week 
as an émeute, the senior Emeu in that establishment, 
on behalf of himself and his colleagues, wishes thus 
as to announce that they took no part in it.— 

nch. 


I've a~ 


A QUESTION POR THE CoRPORATION —The Sultan, 
like all its other distinguished visitors, is to have 
the freedom of the City given to him, inclosed in a 
magnificent gold box. When will its undistinguished 
visitors, inclosed in anything but a magnificent box 
(on four wheels), say on Ludgate Hill, have tho free- 
dom of the City given to them ?— Punch. 

Traps’ Unions’ Law SupersepED.—There can 
be no doubt that Trades’ Unions would never resort 
to assassination as a punishment for disobedience to 
their edicts if that offence were severely punishable 
by law, as no doubt it will be when the members of 
those societies enjoy that preponderance in the Le- 
gislature which will result from the perfect repre- 
sentation of their humbers.—Punch. 

Wuat entertainment are you reminded of by the 
opening day at Wimbledon? The Monday Pop— 
Fun. 


A Forcepv Oxz.—When a manis as “cool as a cu- 
eumber ” may he be said to be in a cucumber-frame 
of mind ?—Fun. 

Over SEnsitive.—We know a gentleman so 
guarded in his remarks, lest he should wound any- 
body’s feelings that he will not even use a pe'sonai 
pronoun.—Fun. 

HAI-REEMARKABLY Goop.—The Sultan has mado 
a joke. Passing the shop of & well-known coiffeur, 
where chignons were exposed for sale, he inquired 
if it was a hair-’em.—Fun. 

Ecco!—If we may judge from the fact tliat the 
two principal objects in the wrapper of a new journal 
are heralds, we should imagine that Echoes from the 
Clubs are trumps.— Fun. 

A Licut Comepran ?—We observe in the re 
that a Glasgow manager wants a gentleman of ability 
as “ Heavy Led.” We aro led to belieéve—or perhaps 
we shouldsay, we “zinc” he wants a man of metal- 
—Fun. 


REALLY Wantep.—To judge from recent dis- 
closures we should think that railway companies 
might copy theatrical companies, and insert, with 
the difference in one syllable only, an advertisement 
often seen in the Era. They should advertize, 
“ Wanted, Principles.” —Fun. 

Horg Resting oN AN ANcHOR.—Admiral Punch 
presents his homage to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
and begs that they will do him the favour to explain 
how it is that Trotman’s anchors are, not yet used 
by the Navy, although they are affirmed by a com- 
mittee appointed by their lordships to be the best, 25 
well as lightest, and consequently cheapest, of al! 
anchors now in use. A Trotman’s anchor weighing 
only 50 ewt. and costing 90/. has by test been proved 
superior to the Admiralty anchors, which weigh 
fully twice as much, and cost four times a8 much. 
Not merely naval officers, but our largest merchant 
ship-owners, have given evidence in favour of the 
anchors of John Trotman ; yet the only ships supplied 
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with them, by order of the Admiralty, are the yacht 
wherein Her Majesty and the yacht wherein 
their lordships trust themselves afloat. These an- 
chors would be scarcely used on board such precious 
vessels unless they were esteemed the best that 
could be got, and Admiral Punch repeats his wish to 
know why worse and dearer anchors are supplied 
throughout the Navy when the cheapest, namely 
Trotman’s, have been proved to ve the best. In old 
allegories Hope is seen leaning on an anchor, and 
as truth prevails in time even with the Admiralty, 
Admiral Punch trusts that John Trotman still leans 
upon his anchor in company with Hope.—Punch. 

LATEST FROM THE Lorps.—It is believed that the 
Peers will reject the lodger franchise when the Re- 
form Bill comes before them. If so, they will have 
a difficulty with John Bull, who is the lodger—of 
many complaints against them already.—Fun. 

VicH MUST BE PERFECTION.—Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons, the well-known Chelsea nurserymen, have in- 
troduced a new pea this season. In recognition of 
the eminent services of our well-beloved Cole and 
Co., and to preserve a name the world would not 
willingly let die, they have named their new variety 
The Brompton Boilers.—Fun. 

LAYING THE First Stonz.—It has often struck 
us as being rather mean on the part of a distinguished 
individual to “ walk off” with the trowel after he or 
she has laid the first stone of some charitable insti- 
tution. What would be said of anyone presiding at 
s public meeting or dinner were he, on leaving, as 
well as on arriving, “to take the chair ?”—Fun. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tue Dramone CemeENnT for glass or china is 
nothing more than isinglass boiled in water to the 
consistency of cream, with a small portion of rectified 
spirit added. To be warmed when used. 

Du. black on brass is obtained by rubbing the 
surface first with tripoli and then washing it with a 
solution of one part neutral nitrate of tin with two 
parts chloride of gold. Aften ten minutes wipe it 
off with a wet cloth. y 

CuEstNUT O1L, prepared on a large scale, in 
France, from horse-chestnuts by chemical treatment, 
is very fluid, absorbable by the skin, and has met 
with great succéss as an application for gout and 
rheumatism. Stearin, syrup of glucose, alcohol, 
and starch are also among the incidental products. 

CEMENT FOR CHEMICAL GLASSES.—Mix equal 
parts of wheat flour, finely powdered Venice glass, 
pulverized chalk, and a small quantity of brick-dust, 
finely ground; these ingredients, with a little 
scraped lint, are to be mixed and ground up with 
the white of eggs; it must then be spread upon 
pieces of fine linen cloth, and applied to the crack of 
the glasses, and allowed to get theroughly dry 
before the glasses are put to the fire. 








PRESERVATION OF SMALL Brrps In FRANCE.— 
The Minister of Agriculture has addressed a cir- 
cular to the mayors of France, enjoining them to 
punish severely all persons eaught in the act of net- 
ting, trapping, &e., small birds, whose valuable ser- 
vices as destroyers of insects he sets forth, demon- 
strating their utility by statistics. ~ 

Social AFFECTION.—Society has been aptly com- 
pared toa heap of embers, which, when separated, 
soon languish, darken and expire; bunt, if placed 
together, glow with a ruddy and intense heat; a 
just emblem of the strength, happiness, and the 
security derived from the union of mankind. The 
savage, who never knew the blessings of combi- 
nation, and he who quits society from apathy or 
misanthropic spleen, are like the separated embers, 
dark, dead, useless; they neither give nor receive 
heat, neither love nor are beloved. To what acts 
of heroism and virtue, in every age and nation, has 
not the impetus of affection given rise? To what 
gloomy misery, despair, and even suicide, has not 
‘he desertion of society led? How often in the busy 
haunts of men are all our noblest and gentlest vir- 
tues called forth?” And how in the bosom of the 
pee do all the soft emotions languish and grow 

in 

Eicut to Srxrezw.—The Earl of Shaftesbury re- 
cently stated in a public meeting in London that, 
from personal observation, he had ascertained that of 
edult male criminals of that eity nearly all had 
fallen into a course of erime between the ages of 
eight and sixteen years; and that if a young man 
lived an honest life up to twenty years of age there 
were forty-nine chances in favour, and only one 
Py ys? r nen to ny honourable patherentien. Ti 

gular importance to fathers and mo- 
thers, and shows a fearful responsibility. Cartainly 





a parent should secure and exercise absolute control 
overthe child under sixteen. It cannot be a difficult 
matter to do this, except in very rare cases ; and if 
that control is not very wisely and efficiently exer- 
cised it must be the parents’ fault; it is ewing to 
the parental neglect or remissness. Hence the real 
source of ninety-eight per cent. of the real crime in 
a country such as England lies at the door of pa- 
rents. It is a fearful reflection. 








UNREST. 


One o’clock! and still I ponder 
On the joys of yesterday ; 
Never lover weaker, fonder 
Sighed the weary hours away. 
Til-content with saying—singing 
All its worship o’er and o'er; 
Still the heart would fain be clinging 
Round its darling evermore. 


Half in pleasure—half in sorrow, 
Thinking o’er each fervent kiss ; 

Still T vainly strive to borrow 
From the past its buried bliss. 


Now I hear her fondly sighing, 
As when late we sat alone, 
While the dancers’ feet were flying. 
Ah, the sigh is but my own. 


“Thus my precious I would smother, 
In my dreaming oft I say ; 

Foolish lips, that kiss each other! 
Hers, alas! are far away. 


On my cheek I feel the billow 
Of her glowing bosom beat 
Ah, ’tis but the pulseless pillow, 
Shall I bless or curse the cheat ? 
Dreaming—waking—I am weary ; 
Night should make our burden less ; 
Oh, ’tis dreary—very dreary— 
Thus to love, and not possess. 


” 


G. 8. 








GEMS. 





AFTER praying to God not to-lead you into tempta- 
tion do not throw yourself into it. 

It is ignorance after all which blinds us to the 
sins we so often commit. We act like slaves, not 
knowing when we are free. 

A covetovs desire in the heart of youth is the 
germ from which may spring a poisonous tree 
whose atmosphere is pestilential, and the taste of 
whose fruit is death. 

Everyzopy blackguards rich men, and yet every- 
body shows a vast amount of respect for them. 
Nobody uses a rich man ill to his face, or speaks 
well of him behind his back. 

THE nearer we approach the grave the more 
frequently are we visited by sickness. ‘his may 
be unpleasant, still it is useful, The more afflictions 
we have the more willingly we die. 

GENEROSITY during life is a very different thing 
from generosity in the hour of death ; one proceeds 
from genuine liberality and benevolence, the other 
from pride or fear. 

A Part of goodness consists perhaps in esteeming 
and loving people more than they deserve ; but then 
a part of prudence is to believe that people are not 
always what we rate them at. 

Cuemists tell us that a single grain of the sub- 
stance called iodine will impart colour to seven 
thousand times its weight of water. It is so in 
higher things—one bovk, one habit, may affect the 
whole life and character. 

True Fewicity.—The true felicity of life is to be 
free from perturbations, to understand our duties te- 
wards heavenand man, to enjoy the present without 
any anxious dependance upon the future, not to 
amuse ourselves with either hopes or fears, but to 
rest satisfied with what we have, which is abun- 
dantly sufficient ; for he that is so wants nothing. 





ASSASSINATED RuLars.—A list of the rulers who 
have been put to death by their own subjects during 
the present century has a melancholy interest at the 
present moment. It opens with the execution of the 
Duc d’Enghein, who was shot at Vincennes by 
order of the first Napoleon for the furtherance of 
“public security.” In 1815 Murat, King of Naples, 
was shot. So pleasing was this to the Emperor of 
Russia that he gave tothe courier who brought the 
news 100 sequins. The Moniteur of December 15, 
1815, writes of the event in a most approving 
manner, stating that “ali the world is penetrated 
with a sentiment of the mest lively gratitude for 





this blessing of Providence.” On February 13, 1820, 
the Duc de Berri was stabbed whilst leaving the 
Opera House in Paris and died the next morning. 
The assassin said that he stabbed him “ because he 
was the youngest member of the Bourbon family,” 
adding “that death would save him the trouble of 
taking the lives of the elder members.” On the 
19th June, 1824, the Emperor Iturbide of Mexico 
was shot. In 1854 the Duke of Parma was fatally 
stabbed by an assassin who escaped. During the 
Indian mutiny, from, 1857 to 1859, many native 
princes were shot, among others some of the sons «f 
the King of Delhi. On Good Friday, April 14th, 
1865, Abraham Lincoln was shot, and lastly, on the 
19th June, 1867, the unfortunate Emperor Maxi- 
milian of Mexico was shot at Queretaro. It is a 
singular coincidence that the only two Emperors of 
Mexico were both shot on the 19th June. 


Tue “Dervit’s Brrp” or Cexrton.—The natives 
of Ceylon regard a bird there called the “ Devil's 
Bird”—a sort of owl some naturalists deem it— 
with intense horror. If a Singhalese hears this 
creature scream he rushes off with—I was going to 
write pale face—not quite that, but in great alarm to 
tell his friends of an approaching calamity. The 
tale belonging to the Devil's bird is exceedingly 
German ; a horrible murder and case of cannibalism. 
took place, and the mother of the murdered child 
became mad, fled screaming into the forest, and was 
transformed into the Devil’s bird in order to warn 
all wives that if they are faithless to their lords 
they will be punished. 








STATISTICS. 


Tue InpIAN TrADE.—The exports of British 
goods and produce to British India have somewhat 
increased this year, the value having amounted to 
May 31, to 5,762,5962. as compared with 5,129,811J. 
in the corresponding period of 1866, and 6,682,264/. 
in the corresponding period of 1865. The exports 
appear to have slightly declined this year to the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, but have largely 
increased to Bengal and Pegu. The value of the 
exports of British goods made to British India was 
19,957,342/. in 1866, as compared with 18,260,413/. in 
1865, 19,951,6371. in 1864, 20,002,2412. in 1863, 
14,617,673/. in 1862, 16,411,756/. in 1861, -16,965,292/. 
in 1860, 19,844,9202. in 1859, 16,782,3862. in 184s, 
11,666,714/. in 1857, 10,546,190/. in 1856, 9,949,154/. 
in 1855, 9,127,5562. in 1854, 7,324,1472. in 1853, 
6,483,6271. in 1852, and 7,022,2967. in 1851. It will 
be seen that during the last fifteen or sixteen years 
the consumption of our products has largely in- 
creased in our great Eastern possessions. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





Two young ladies have been court-martialled in 
Florida for putting flowers on Confederate graves. 

Tue Grand Trunk of Canada shows total receipts 
from the 1st of January to the end of June, amounting 
to 599,290/., and for the same period last year to 
608,796/., a decrease of 9,506. 

Tue Bishop of Nantes has formally forbidden his 
clergy to go and see the Universal Exhibition at 
Paris. The display of material objects, he declares, 
can only be a blameable action, in which honest men 
cannot take part. 

Ear. Spencer, as lord of the manor of Wands- 
worth, has undertaken to lay out Wimbledon Common 
as a public recreation ground on the termination of 
the present legal proceedings. 

As many as fifty thousand tons of soap used ip 
silk manufacture were formerly allowed to pass off 
to waste in the Rhéne. Most of this is now reco- 
vered by the aid of sulphuret of carbon, and is nsed 
again in manufacture. 

REMARKABLE LonGEviTy.—At St. Paulo, Brazil, 
recently, an old man, whose wife is still living at the 
age of 114, died at the age of 112. They bad 17 
children, 86 grandchildren, and 53 great grand- 
children. 

Tue King of Belgium purchased, at the Horti- 
cultural Exhibition of Paris, twenty magnificent 
orange-trees, which cost each, it is said, four thou- 
sand francs. They have arrived at Lacken, and are 
intended to adorn the royal park. 

uz Empress CHarLotte.—The Empress Char- 
lotte’s condition is growing rapidly more hopeless. 
She has lucid intervals, in which , lamentations 
at the loss of her husband are most harrowing to a)! 
around her. The latest development of her malady 
is water on thebrain. Her medicai attendants, after 
having held a consultation, have declared that she 
will never recover her reason, and that her days are 
numbered. . 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nevius Pacr.—Offer declined with thanks. 

Master LaipLaw.—Your story possesses no literary merit. 
Try again. 

Asst.—Dr. Samuel Arnold, the celebrated musical com- 
poser, was born in 1739, and died October 22, 1802. 

E. B.—Toads should not be killed, but allowed to remain 
in a garden to destroy the insects; they are more effectual 
in preserving plants from such destruction than the labour 
of man 

Birra.—If the will be in Doctors’ Commons, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, or at York, you can obtain a certified copy on 
application. Thécost will depend upon the length of the 
will—from 1s, 6d. upwards. 

Jexyis.—l. Handwriting susceptible of - improve 
ment. 2. The RomanCatholics, of course. The Protestants 
were those who protested against what they considered io be 
the abuses or errors in the parent Church. 

FP. J. B—No matter how long you have tenanted the pre | 
mises you cannct legally remove any brickwork you may } 
have erected at your own cost, neither can you remove a | 
plant that has once taken root. 

Faxxy.—A good remedy for warts is to wet them with to 
bacco-juice, and then rub them with chalk; another cure is 
to rub them with fresh beef every day until they begin to 
disappear; this is simple and effectual. 

M. G.—To prevent moths from injuring carpets procure , 
4 |b. of gum camphor, place a little of it under the edges of | 
the carpets without moving them ; this will preserve them 
for @ year. 

J. OC. E. M. P.—Cruelty and adultery would form good 
grounds for obtai a divorce. The cost, if you sue in 
formdé pauperis, would be about five pounds. Be careful to 
employ @ respectable solicitor, as your costs will entirely de- 
pend upon him. 

E. A. B.—1l. The meaning of the lines is sufficiently ob 
vious. The tomb or grave is likened toa house. 2. Hand 
writing very indifferent, and, if you desire to improve it, you 
must either praetise with care and diligence or take lessous 
from # good writing-master. 

Acexanpra.—The Thé Dinatoire is a recent invention; it 
is a name given to a meal held somewhat after the usual 
dinner-bour, and is deservedly popular at country houses 
after archery meetings, croquet parties, or other similar en- 
tertainments. 

Virctwia.—1. To remove pimples from the face mix to- 
gether 5 ounces of rose-water and 1 drachm of sulphate of 
zinc, wet the face with it, gently dry it, and then apply a 
little cold cream, which also wipe off. 2. The only way to 
improve your writing is by constant practice and paying 
etrict attention to the formation of each letter. 

M. H.—You having been discharged from an hospital 
without a cure, we can only recommend patience, a careful 
dietary, open-air exercise, and a strict attention to the in- 
etructions of your medical attendants. At your age, and 
being otherwise in excellent health, you may hope to cure, 
or at least alleviate, even chronic rheumatism. 

Lincuist.—As c written language the Norwegian may be 

considered identical with the Danish, since the grammatical 
structure, as well as the words, with very few exceptions, 
are the same. In pronunciation, however, the Norwegians 
differ very considerably from the Danes, whilst these again 
differ among themselves to a great extent. 

¥ A. BR. and A. R. B.—1. Not having been trained at a 
marine school, we doubt whether in these “ piping times of 
peace” you would be accepted on board one of Her Ma- 
jesty s ships. 2. With reference to the merchant service all 

you have to do is to apply to any ship-owner at any port. 
Boys, or rather apprentices, are continually advertised for 
ia the daily newspapers. 

Lavy Mar Sr. Crain —To make the hair curl use 2 oz. of 
borax, 1 drachm of powdered gum senegal, 1 quart of hot 
water (not boiling), mix, and as soon as the ingredients are 

lissolved add 2 oz. of spirits of wine strongly impregnated 
with camphor; on retiring to rest wet the ends of the hair 
with the above mixture and roll in paper es usual; leave 
them till morning, when uutwist and form into ringlets. 
(Haadwriting good.) 

V. P.—1. From the drawings and crests we cannot tell 

1 what particular family either belongs to, for many pri- 
vate families bear the same or similar crests. The boar, the 
stag, the lion, &., are exceedingly common crests. 2. The 
Marquisate of Ruckingham bas been so long extiuct that you 
will dud no small dificulty in ascertaining whether the fast 
lord was married, how many children he had, with their 
names, and whether he had any brothers. It is obvious that 





would not have been the Jas? lord. Fleet marriages were 
marriages performed in the old Ficet Prison by a debtor 
parson fora brother debtor. We doubt if any record was 
ever kept of these marriages: if so they may possibly have 
found a resting-place in the Record Office, Fetter Lane. 

A Reaper.—A hard-working young man of twenty-seven 
years of age would in all probability do better in New Zea- 
land than in any other colony. You should endeavour to 
take out with you letters of introd jals as to 
character, and if you could manage a@ little capital so much 
the better for your future prospects. If, however, you are 
not prepared to work hard and “rough it” better remain 
where you are. 

PercivaL.—Liverpool was the first city in England to 
establish baths and wash-houses for the people, and to per- 
severe in maintaiping them until it was proved that they 
were popular with the poor, and that the receipts would pay 
the current expenses. The first experiment was made in 
1842. Two years of success in Liverpool caused a model 
establishment to be built in Londoa, which has been cupied 
by nearly all the great cities of England and Scotland, as 
well as by Paris. 

L. L. L.—1. The old proverb says, ‘‘ Let the cobbler stick 
to his last.". You would do well to keep this in mind. and 
stick to your harness- making; remember “A rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” 2. How inconsistent for a young man of 
twenty-four years of age to ask us our opinion as to what 
line of life he is fit for, when about to quit the trade to which 
he has been trained. 3. Either advertise, or watch the ad- 
vertisements in the daily newspapers. 

Tuomrsos,—A’ considerable number of persons are en- 
gaged in the Civil Service as supplementary clerks, assistant 
clerks, extra clerks, and pean gees clerks. Their functions 
are supposed to be of a more mechanical nature than those 
assigned to the general body of clerks ; their number, as wel! 
as their remuneration, varies with the different offices to 
which they are attached, but the commencing salary is 
hardly ever less than 30s. a week, and in some depatiments 
—for instance, the Treasury—there is a regular course of 
promotion up to @ maximum of 200/., 3001, and even 500/. a 
year. 





LIPE'S CHANGES. 


There are changes, constant changes, 
In this busy world of ours; 

Life has clouds as well as sunshine, 
Karth has thorns as well as flowers. 

Life's bright scenes are ever shifting, 
As the hours are flitting past, 

And our visions of the future 
Are too beautiful to last. 


Life has moments bright and joyous, 
Moments, too, of deepest gloom 

In our transient journey onward 
From the cradle to the tomb 

Hours of mirth and hours of pleasure, 
Hours of sorrow and of strife 

Strangely mingle, oft together, 
In the changing scenes of life 

Oft will Memory wander backward 
To the happy days gone by 

To the halcyon days of childhood 
When with hope the heart beats hizh ; 

And as we review those pictures 
Which are bung in Memory’s hati, 

We are saddened by the changes 
Which are written on them al! 


Hopes that cheer usquickly vanish. 
Crushed by Disappointment's hand, 
And the castles fancy buildeth 
Life's rude storms can ne'er withstand. 
Mirth too oft gives place to sorrow, 
Hope doth yield to dark despair 
But in life's dark hours remember, 
Brighter days await us here. GB T. 

L. H. Joxzs, twenty, tall, fair, and in a good business. 

H.B., rather tall, good tempered, and passable in looks 
Respondent must be about eighteen, tall, and dark. 

Perer CaKEBREaD, twenty-four, dark hair. Respondent 
must be possessed of some property and be affectionate. 

Mare Lorron, twenty-seven, dark, just returned from 
Calcutta. Respondent must be English, tall and fair. 

G. W. B., fair, light hair and eyes, 5 ft. 3in.; no fortune. 
Respondent mast be over twenty-one. 

F. B.S., nineteen, 5 ft. 3 in. dark hair and eyes. At the 
death of a friend will have a little money. 

Letty, sixteen, brown hair, gray eyes, slight figure. Re- 
spondent must be in comfortable citcumstances, and about 
twenty-two or twenty-six. 

Etta, twenty-three, tail, good looking and domesticated. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, with a fortune or a good 
business. 

Fanny and Besstz. “Fanny,” 5 ft. 6-im., very fair, and 
good looking. “Bessie,” 5 f{t.4 in. dark, and rather nice 
looking. Respondents must be tall and dark. 

Artaur Henry, 5 ft. 5 in., blue eyes, and fair; money no 
object. Respondent must be about nineteen, good-tempered, 
and pretty. 

Harry 8B. (the son of a@ solicitor), twenty-four, fair, 
manager ata City wine merchant's, with 100i. per annum. 
Respondent must be amiable and cheerful. 

Heten G. M., nineteen, medium height. a brunette, black 
eyes, brown hair, and very fond of music. Respondent must 
be an elderly gentleman. 

Y. P.S., twenty-five, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, light hair and 
complexion, and with a salary of 100). per aunum. Re- 
spondent must be lively and pretty. 

Mixyiz and Taropora. ‘“ Minnie,” twenty-eight, 5 ft. 2 in., 
& brunette. “Theodora,” twenty-six, medium height, a 
blonde. Respondents must be r ble tr 

Svurcroy.—1. The school at Netley is for the study of tro- 
Pical diseases, and the hospital for the reception of those 
suffering from such diseases. Persons having passed 
through this school and ee fol pastionte receive medical appoint- 
ments to the East. For particulars you should Sheol 





by letter to the head master or secretary of the sch 





bis lordabip could Dave /¢% neither sons nor brothers or hé 





2. The pay of an assistant surgeon is 7s. 6d ot diom. 3. It 


is uot true that commissariat clerks are appointed {rom sub- 








altern officers inthe army. No commissioned officer wou) 
accept such an sppointment ; itis absurd so to suppose, since 
while an ensign's commission is worth at the least 450) 
a commissariat appointment hasno monetary value. Thess 
clerks are frequently taken from the ranks of the non-com- 
missioned officers. 4. Having the interest too &@ nomi 


| nation, you would have to be examined in handwriting, 


orthography, and grammatical correctness, elementary 
arithmetic, and book-keeping by single and double entry. 
pay about 7s. 6d. per diem. 

Setpon.—1. A mere plain education would not qualify you 
for an appointment in the Government departments you 
name. An especial examination is necessary for eaci 
2. Your course will be first to obtain a peaineticn from a 
member of the Government—say, through a member of 
Parliament voting with Ministers—after which you wil! hay 
to pass an examination. 3. We would willingly give you the 
examination for any one department; it is unreasonalle 
however, to expect that we can afford space for five. 4. Jui; 
ing from the style and tone of your letter to us, you are 
quite fit for a merchant's clerk. 

Samu S.and Tox G. “Sam S.," twenty, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, 
fair, blue eyes, and dark brown hair. ‘*‘Tom G.,” twenty, 
5 ft. 74 in. in height, and dark moustache and hair. Re- 
spondents must be servants. 

Lapy Etta, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, good looking, full gray 

eyos, curling hair, and has 800/. & year. Respondent must 
be dark, 6 ft. in height, and have a good income. (Hand- 
writing rather good.) 

Fare and Darx.. “ Fair,” 5 ft 7 in., and lively. “ Dark,” 
5ft.5in, and good looking. Respondents must be dark, 
tall, and respectably connec 

Jesstm, Crissia, and Evia. “Jessie,” raven hair, dark 
eyes, tall and slight. “Crissie," light brown hair, tall, blue 
eyed, fond of music. “Enulina," light brown hair, blue eyes, 
tall. All pretty, and desirous of husbands. 

Lovrsa and Eur. “Louisa,” eighteen, 5 ft. 2in., brown 
hair, gray eyes, very good looking, and domesticate: 
“ Emily,” seventeen, 5 ft., gray oyes, brown hair, and pretty 
Respondents must be about nineteen, and fair. Painters 
preferred. 

G. W. and G. L. “G. W.,” 5 ft. 8 in, dark hair and 
complexion. “G. i "5t4 in., nae — and Somapexion 
both of gentleman iy appearance, and tradesmen in a lucra- 
tive b must be of medium height, and 
good housekeepers ; @ little money preferred. 

Harpee and Mepora. “ Haidée,” seventeen, tall, hazel 
eyes, brown hair, and good looking. “Medora,” sixteen, 
brown eyes, black hair, and pretty. Respondents musi be 
tall, and have pleasing manners; trade objected to. 

Netia Maser and Farrer. “Nella Mabel,” twenty-two, 
domesticated. dent must be a esman. (Hand- 
writing indifferent) “Fairy,” twenty-three, and good 
looking. Respondent must be good tempered, fond of 
music and singing. 

Tom and Onartes. ‘“ Tom," twenty-one, 5 ft. 9 in. in 
height, fair, blue eyes, light moustache. “Charles 
twenty, 5ft. Sin. in height, dark hazel eyes, dark mous- 
tache. Respondents must be pretty, accomplished, and no: 
above eighteen. A small fortune would Dot be unacce)i- 
abie. 


ComMUNICATIONS Recetvep: 

Gustavus is responded to by" Lotty,” who thinks she 
would please him. 

Roserr, S. S., and H. P. by—“ Heiress,” who has money 

Aucustus and ALBERT by—" and “Gertrude.” 

“ Beatrice,” eighteen, 5 ft. 2 ‘in, in height, dark hairand eyes, 
fasciuating, and accomplished. “Gertrude,” seventeen, 
5 ft. 3 in. in height, fair, golden hair, blue eyes, and domesti- 


cated. 

Bene ae by—"E. H.,” an orphan, educated, domesii- 
ted, sincere, andJlo' 

hw ZRALANDER by—" Charlotte J.," thirty-four, good 


looking, and ———, 
LovgLy Tom by—* Louisa,” eighteen, good lookiag, fond 


of home, and domes 





Horace W. by—‘ Kate Hinton, i erenep ane, tall, dark, 
blue eyes, gred expectations, = has 500%. 
Loyety Jack by—" Alicia ©.,” fifteen, 5 ft. dark browa 


hair, blue eyes, and accomplished—“ Moss " sixteen, 
5 ft., fair, and blue eyes; and—*Oarrie M.,” sixteen, 5 ft. liu 
in height, brown hair and eyes, but not pretty. 

Drxsy (@ Scotch engineer) by—“ Lizzie,” twenty, 5 ft. 4 in 
in — fair, and blue eyes; and—“ Harriet,” a bioude, 
5 ft. 4in 

Trttey and Susrz by—‘‘Edward Jones,” twenty, 6 ft. ia 
height, in a good mercantile situation, fair, and will have 
considerable property. 

Saran by—“A Loving Student,” twenty, athletic, in the 
medical profession, and has an income of 220/. 

@avps by—“* Wm. Eyres,” forty-five, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, 
pale, gray eyes, auburn hair, aseoute inclined, a miuer, 
and able to pay the e to Australia. 

Mitty W. by—“* . D.,” nineteen, not very tall, and 
dark hair and eyes. 

May by—"C. V. C..” twenty-five, 5 ft. 1lin. in height, dark, 
and black curly hair—* R. H.,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 6 in, not 
dark, and ina business Cy 3002. and 400/. per year; 
and—‘ L, L.,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, and dark 
hair and whiskers. 
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